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SKETCH OF THE LIFE OF 


GENERAL GEORGE WASHINGTON, ESQ. 


WITH A PORTRAIT. 


“ Each aged sire shall teach his infant son, 
To lisp the praises of a Washington.” 


i 


. Tue great object of Biography is to hold up 
the benefactors of mankind to the view of that so- 
ciety which they have benefited; to endeavour to 
appreciate their talents, and thereby to excite a sense 
of gratitude in the minds of the public to their best 
friends.” cc 

The life of this great and good man is so interwo- 
ven with that of our country, that to give even a per- 
fect sketch of his political career, would far exceed 
our limits as well as ability. All we shall endeavour 
to effect is, very briefly to take a review of the path 
he has trodden in his public life; to sketch an hast 
eutline of that great portrait, which to finish wi 
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that majesty and beauty it demands, all men would 
be inadequate to the task. 

George Washington was the third son of Augus- 
tine (grandson of John) Washington, who, together 
with several relatives in 1656 emigrated from the 
North of England to America, and settled in Virginia, 
where, by unremitting industry they became opulent 
and respectable. George Washington was the fruits 
of a second marriage—he was born in the settlement 
of Chotank, (since called Bridges’ Creek) in West- 
moreland County, on the twenty-second of February, 
1732: He received a private education; was initiated 
in the elements of religion, morality and science. 
From the tenor of his actions, it is manifest that un- 
common pains were taken to cherish the best pro- 
pensities of human nature in his heart. In the tenth 
year of his age, he had the misfortune to lose an ex- 
cellent father, after which he remained at home a 
few subsequent years, employed in useful and ele- 
gant studies, with a pleasing alteration of business, 
and in the delightful fields and groves of Mount Ver- 
non he gradually obtained a knowledge of agriculture. 
Rural avocations appear to have been congenial with 
his dispoSition, even at this period of life ; yet he af- 
terwards convinced the world, that martial ardour of- 
ten animates the breast of the husbandman. 

In the year 1751, he was appointed adjutant-ge- 
neral of the Virginia militia; and in consequence of 
the death of his brother, the family mansion of Mount 
Vernon, togecher with a large estate, came into his 
possession. About this time the increasing popula. 
tion of the colony made it expedient to form the mi- 
litia corps into three divisions, and Washington in 
his twentieth year was appointed major. He attend- 
edjto his duty as an officer with exemplary propriety 
anc vigilance ; was indefatigable in the discipline of 
the troops, and generally beloved both by the officers 
and privates for his mildness and generosity. 

In 1753, the French and Indians beginning to make 
inroads on our western frontiers along the Ohio, 
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Governor Dinwiddie applied to several young gentle- 
men of his acquaintance to bring a letter to their 
commander in chief, but they could not be prevailed 
on for love or money to venture among the savages. 
Washington heard of this, and instantly waited on his 
excellency, and offered his services, but not without 
fearing his youth would be against him However 
the governor was so charmed with his modesty and 
pes | air that he never asked his age, but after 
t ing him for “ @ noble youth,” and insisting on 
his taking a glass of wine with him, slipped a com- 
Mission into hishand. The next day, accompanied by 
an interpreter and two servants, he sat out on his 
expedition. Soaking rains, chilling blasts, roaring 
floods, pathless roads, and mountains clad in snow, 
opposed his course, but opposed in vain :—The glo- 
rious ambition to serve his country imparted an ani- 
mation to his nerves, which rendered him superior to 
his difficulties, and happier far than the little souls 
he left behind him 

Returning homewards, he was way-laid and shot 
at by an Indian, and though the copper coloured ruf- 
fian was not fifteen steps distant when he fired at 
him, he could not touch the man ordained by heaven 
for nobler purposes. 

He executed his negotiations both with the French 
and Indians with so much fidelity and judgment, that 
he received the heartiest thanks of the governor and 
council for the very important services he had ren- 
dered his country. 

Soon after this, the French continuing their en- 
eroachments, orders were given by the English go- 
vernment, for the colonies to arm and unite in one 
confederacy. Virginia took the lead, and raised a 
regiment of four hundred men, at the head of * ‘ich 
f > placed her darling, Washinjrton. 

_ With this handful of brave fellows, Colonel Wash- 
imgton boldly pushed out into the Indian country, 
and there for a considerable time maintained the 
War against three times the number of French and 
AS 
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Indians. At the Red Stones he came up with a 
strong party of the enemy, whom he engaged and ef- 
fectually defeated, after having killed and taken thir- 
ty-one men. From his prisoners he obtained un- 
doubted intelligence, that the French forces on the 
Ohio consisted of upwards of a thousand regulars, 
and many hundreds of Indians. Among the prisoners 
was the celebrated woodsman Monsieur la Force, 
and two other officers. But notwithstanding this, he 
still pressed on undauntedly against the enemy, and 
at a place called the Little Meadows, built a small 
fort which he called Fort Necessity. Here he waited, 
hourly and anxiously looking for succours from New- 
York and Pennsylvania; but he looked in vain; no- 
body came to his assistance. Not long after this, 
his small force, now reduced to three hundred men, 
was attacked by an army of 1100 French and Indians. 
Never did the true Virginia valour shine more glo- 
riously than on this trying occasion. 

To see three hundred young men, commanded 
by a beardless buy ; all unaccustomed to the ter- 
rors of war ; far from home and bereaved of all 
hopes of help; shut up in a dreary wilderness, and 
surrounded by four times their number of savage 
foes, and yet without a sign of fear preparing for 
combat. Oh! it was aglorious sight. With hideous 
whoops and yells the enemy came on like a host of 
furious tigers—the woods were in one continued 
blaze, and the crash of fire-arms resounded in every 
quarter. Nor were our young warriors idle, but ani- 
mated by the spirit of their gallant chief, fought with 
such ardour, that their little fort resembled a volcano 
roaring and discharging thick sheets of liquid fire, 
and dealing out leaden deaths among their enemies. 
For three glorious hours, salamander like, enveloped 
in smoke and flame, they sustained the attack of the 
enemy’s whole force, and laid two hundred of them 
dead. Discouraged by such desperate resistance, 
the French general, (Count de Villiers) sent a flag to 
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Washington, extolling his gallantry to the skies, and 
oflering liim the most honourable terms. 

In the spring of 1755, Washington, while busied 
in the highest military operations, was summoned to 
attend Gen. Braddock, who in the month of February 
arrived at Alexandria with 2000 British troops. The 
assembly of Virginia appointed 800 provincials to 
30in him. The object of this army was to march 
through the country by the way of Will’s Creek to 
Fortide Quesne, (now Pittsburgh, or Fort Pitt.) At 
the request of the governor and council, he cheerfully 
quitted his own command, to act as volunteer aid de 
camp to that very imprudent and unfortunate general. 
The army, near 3000 strong, marched from Alexan- 
dria, and proceeded unmolested to within a few miles 
of Fort Pitt. On the morning of the-day on which they 
expected to arrive, the provincial scouts discovered 
a large party of French and Indians lying in ambush. 
Washington with his usual modesty observed to Gen. 
Braddock what sort of enemy he had uow w deal 
with. Amenemy who would not like the Europeans 
come forward to a fair scuffle in the field, but con- 
cealed behind rocks and trees, carry on a deadly war- 
fare with their rifles. He concluded with begging 
that Gen. Braddock would grant him the honour to 
place himself at the head of the Virginia riflemen, and 
fight them in their own way. But Gen. Braddock, 
who had all along treated the American officers and 
soldiers with infinite contempt, instead of following 
this truly salutary advice, swelled and reddened with 
the most unmanly rage. “ High times, by God,” he 
exclaimed, strutting to and fro, with arms a kimbo, 
“High times! when a young buckskin can teach a 
British general how to fight.” Washington with- 
drew, biting his nether lip with grief and indignation, 
to think what number of brave fellows would draw 
short breath that day through the pride and obstina- 
cy of one epauletted fool. The troops were ordered 
to form, and advance in columns through the wood ! 
in a little time the ruin, which Washington had pre- 
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dicted, ensued. This poor devoted army, pushed on 
by their mad-cap general, fell into the fatal snare 
which was laid for them All at once a thousand 
rifles began the work of death. The ground was in- 
stantly covered with the dying and the dead. The 
British troops thus slaughtered by hundreds, and by 
an enemy whom they could not see, were thrown ir- 
recoverably into panic and confusion, and in a few 
minutes their haughty general, with 1200 ofhis rave, 
but unfortunate countrymen, bit the ground. Amidst 
all this fearful consternation and carnage, amidst all 
the uproar and horrors of a rout, rendered still more 
dreadful by the groans of the dying, the screams of the 
wounded, the piercing shrieks of the women, and the 
yells of the furious assaulting savages, Washington, 
calm and self-collected, rallied his faithful riflemen, 
led them on to the charge, killed numbers of the ene: 
my who were rushing on with their tomahawks, 
checked their pursuit, and brought off the shattered 
remains of the British army.* 

This glorious action at once confirmed his admiring 
‘countrymen in the very high opinion which they h 
conceived of his valour and military talents. The 
bravery of the Virginia troops on this trying occasion 
rejoiced the mother country, and was surely enough 
to have taught her to despise that execrable fire- 
brand, the duke of Grafton, who, a few years after. 
wards, most impudently asserted, that the sight of a 
grenaiier’s cap would put an American arm y to fight, 
and even boasted in parliament, that he could marck 
through all North America with 5000 men ! 

Afier the defeat and death of General Braddock, 
Washington continued to press forward,the foremost 
man to fall upon every difficulty or danger that 
threatened his beloved country. On every occasion 
he displayed so much of wisdom, industry and valour, 
as gained him his country’s heartiest approbation, a 





* He was the only Officer on horseback, who on that day with- 
» without receiving a sirele wound. 
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xeward which, next to the smiles of his own con- 
science, he valued. more than all things else. 

In 1759 he resigned his command, and entered in- 
to the married state, with the young and amiable 
widow of Mr. Custis, with whom he received one of 
the handsemest estates in Virginia. From this period 
he became as assiduous to serve the State as a Sena- 
tor, as he had been hitherto active to defend it asa 
Soldier, thus teaching us by his own great example, 
that a real patriot thinks nothing done for his coun- 
try, while there yet remains any thing to do. 

In the vear 1773, when the lamp of God was burn- 
ing with peculiar brightness in our land, and both 
Britain and her colonies enjoyed a measure of bless- 
ings seidom indulged to the most favoured nations— 
When, at the very mention of Old England, our hearts 
leaped for joy as at the name of a great and venerable 
mother, and that mother felt an equal transport at 
thoughts of us her flourishing colonies, when all the 
produce of these vast and fertile regions were poured 
into her lap, and she in return not allowing us the 
trouble to make even a hob nail, heaped our families 
with all the necessaries and elegancies of her inge- 
nious artists. When, though far separated by a roar- 
ing ocean, we were yet so united. by love and mutual 
happiness, that the souls of Rawleigh and Columbus 
looking from heaven on the enchanting scene, enjoy- 
ed the consummation of their wishes, and felt an ac- 
cession to their bliss. At this happy period, Lord 
North brought in a bill, to tax the colonies without 
allowing us a voice in their councils!!! The colonies 
were thunderstruck, and Britain herself, “ sighing 
through all her islands, gave signs of woe that all 
was lost.” Millions of that magnanimous and /ree- 
dom loving people execrated the measure as unconsti- 
tutional. Petitions and remonstrances without num- 
ber were sent from America to the King, the Parlia- 
ment, and People of Great-Britain—but all in vain : 
The ministry was inexorable. When the colonies 
saw that the face of North was set against them, they 
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resolved to shake off the shackles of tyranny, or meet 
an honourable grave. 

No sooner was this heroic resolution rushed into, 
than Washington saw with aching” heart, the black 
cloud that was gathering over his country, the fearful 
odds peisichained in dread array against us ; thirteen 
millions against three! Veteran armies against raw 
militia! Powerfal navies bridging the Atlantic against 
sloops and schooners ! Britain, wealthy, war-like Bri- 
tain coming on, in siep-mother wrath, resolved that 
her children should down on their marrow bones and 
take her yoke. Possessing a princely fortune, Wash- 
ington might have easily slipped away from a storm, 
which, indeed, he had very little of this world’s rea- 
son to persuade him to encounter. For he knew very 
well what. sort of prometion the Scotch Lairds met 
with in 1754, and had abundant cause to expect, that 
in case of equal success, he should be equally pro- 
moted to honour. And besides, he had no chil- 
dren for whom nature might rouse him up to 
meet such risks—No daughters meanly studious of 
ornaments, to please the enslavers of their country; 
no sons to wear the galling chain and tread lightly in 
the presence of her haughty Lords. Hence one of his 
European friends advised hii to quit a scene of dan- 
ger to which he had such slender ties,. and fly with 
him to the safe and pleasant shores of Europe.— 
“ What,” replied Washington, “ shall I forsake my 
mother, because she is in danger?” The other ob- 
served, that Col. Washington had not perhaps duly 
appreciated the pleasures he was renouncing, the 
dangers he was incurring. ‘ God forbid,” subjoined 
Washington, “that I should ever appreciate pleasure 
Opposite to duty, or shrink from dangers when my 
country calls, No! I had rather suffer with her, than 
reign with her oppressor.” His conduct was agree- 
able to his principles. In the ever memorable 1775, 
he embraced his weeping consort, and went forth the 
Leonidas of his country, resolved to fix her liberties 
or find a glorious grave. For seven long years he 
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kept the fields of iron war, with no dainties but 
common soldiers’ fare ; no music but clashing arms 
and thundering guns; and no pleasures but his toils. 
At any period of this long conflict, he might no doubt 
have exchanged our liberties for myriads of shining 
gold, er the highest seats of purpled honour. But 
Washington was not born to blast the hopes of mil- 
lions, or bid the genius of his country to hang her 
head and weep. 

He was unanimously elected Commander in Chief 
of the armies of his country; and to his immortal 
honour, there was not a single inhabitant of these 
States, who did not most heartily approve the choice. 
And if ever man enjoyed the glory of answering the 
highest expectations of his country, if ever man by 
his virtues and abilities fully satisfied the world, that 
he was sent of God for the political salvation of his 
country, Washington was that man. He well knew 
the difficulties which an invading army has to en- 
counter, and ultimately, though slowly, ensured suc- 
cess by the finest strokes of caution and delay; and 
yet when opportunity offered he could quit the Fabian 
measures and fly to victory with all the impetuosity 
of a Bonaparte. In fact, when we consider that in 
the war which terminated so honourably to himself, 
so happily for his country, he at first only headed 
a body of men entirely unacquainted with military 
operations, and who at best could be styled only a 
good militia, acting under short enlistments, indiffer- 
ently accoutred, ill-clothed, worse paid, and misera- 
bly supplied with ammunition and artillery, and that 
with such an army he withstood and ultimately de- 
stroyed 70,000 veteran troops, plentifully provided 
with every thing, commanded by brave and experi- 
enced officers, and aided by a powerful navy, Gene- 
ral Washington certainly deserves to be considered 
as one of the greatest military characters of his age. 

He fought with unexampled bravery and patriotism 
through all our struggle for Independence—unde- 
pressed by adversity, oar wns by prosperity, he 
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moved on in the path of his duty, while the world 
with eagle eyes looked on till the cruel and unfeeling 
ambition of Britain received its final check in this 
country. 

At the conclusion of a long and tedious war, Wash- 
ington set off fog Anapolis, (the seat of government) 
and delivered his commission into the hands of the 
president. He then retired to his seat in Virginia, 
to enjoy the calm repose of domestic life. His coun- 
try acknowledged his services, and loaded him with 
blessings. 

Peace being established, and the sovereignty and 
independence of the United States acknowledged, it 
was hoped that the toils and anxieties of the revolu- 
tion were over. But much remained to be done be- 
fore the fruits of independence and peace appeared, 
in an increase of national prosperity and happiness. 

At the close of the war, the debt of the United 
States was calculated at forty millions of dollars. 
Large quantities of goods were imported, which 
overstocked the market. Tradelanguished. A scar- 
city of money was the consequence. Industry was at 
a stand. Real property and produce fell greatly in 
value. 

Every one saw and felt these evils; and many 
knew the cause and the remedy. From a want of 
unanimity among the States, there was little appear- 
ance of doing good. 

The United States seemed to be thirteen distinct 
sovereignties, each pursuing its own separate inter- 
est, while the whole was suffering. 

The American Union and Government became a 
laughin Europe. The enemies of America rejoiced. 
‘They thought they could not govern themselves : 
and were sanguine in their expectations that they 
would be obliged to return under the dominion of 
Great-Britain. 

In 1786, an insurrection broke out in Massachusetts 
Bay: ‘The Legislature ofthat state, in order to com- 
ply with the requisitions of Congress, and satisfy her 
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own creditors, laid a heavy tax upon the people— 
the deranged state of trade rendered this tax very 
unpopular. 

A large body of the people appeared in arms; ob- 
structed the courts of justice, and demanded a re- 
dress of their grievances. 

Alarming as this insurrection at first appeared, the 


lenient measures of the Legislature, and the prudence’ 


of generals Lincoln and Shepherd, who commanded 
the troops of the state, the insurrection was quelled, 
with the loss of a very few lives. 

On the 2d of March, 1789, the first Congress, un- 
der the new Constitution, met at New-York. On 
counting: the votes for President of the United States, 
it was found that George Washington was unanimous- 
ly chosen to that office. He again left his retirement, 
at the call of his country, to enter on a new course of 
difficult, though honourable service. 

On the 30th of April, he was inaugurated President 
of the United States, in New-York, amidst the joyful 
acclamations of many thousands spectators. This 
memorable day completed the organization of the 
constitution. 

In 1792, he was a second time unanimously elected 
President; and on the 17th of September, 1796, he 
signified his intention of declining public life, in an 
address to the citizens of the United States, recom- 
mending a course of politics to pursue, which for 
clear and well informed language and integrity, is 
unrivalled. 

On the 14th of December, 1799, between the hours 
of ten and eleven o’clock, after a short illness of 
twenty-four hours, the Hero of American Independ- 
ence closed his eyes in the silent sleep of death. 
His last scene corresponded with the whole tenor 
of his life. Not a groan nor a complaint escaped 
him, in extreme distress. With perfect resigna- 
tion and a full possession of his reason, he closed liis 
well-spent life. He is now no more—the sun of Ame- 
rica is set-lct us endeavour to imitate his virtues. 
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HISTORICAL WONDERS. 


DESCRIPTION OF A ROMANTIC GROTTO IN ST. 
ANNE’S PARISH, JAMAICA. 


THE grotto in this parish, near Dry Harbour, and 
about fourteen miles west of St. Anne’s Bay, is situa- 
ted at the foot of a rocky hill, under which it runs for 
a considerable way, and then branches into several 
adits, some of which penetrate so far, that no person 
has yet ventured to discover their ending. The front 
is extremely Gothic in its appearance. It is the per- 
pendicular face of a rock, having two arched entrances 
about twenty feet asunder, which look as if they had 
anciently been door-ways, but sunk by time or acci- 
dent to within two or three feet of their lintels. In 
the centre of the rock, between these portals, is a na- 
tural niche, about four feet in height, and as many from 
the ground, which might well be supposed intended 
for the reception of a Madona, especially as at the foot 
of it isa small excavation, or basin, projected a little 
beyond the face of the rock, which seems a very pro- 
per reservoir for holy water. Excited by the accounts 
i had heard of this celebrated curiosity, I made one 
among a party to visit it. After providing ourselves 
with several bundles of candle-wood, split in small 
pieces, we crept on our hands and knees under the 
larger of the two apertures in the front of the rock, 
and immediately foun:| ourselves in a circular vesti- 
bule, of about eighteen feet diameter, and fourteen in 
height. The cieling, (an irregular concave,) as well 
as the sides, was covered with stalactic and sparry 
matter, interspersed with innumerable glistening par- 
ticles, which, reflecting the light of our torches from 
their polished surface, exhibited the most rich and 
splendid appearance imaginable. 

This roof seemed to be supported by several columns 
of the same matter, concreted by length of time; 
whose chaptrels, and the angular arches above, ap- 
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neared in the true Gothic taste. Theypillars sur- 
rounded the vestibule ; the open spaces between them 
led into avenues which diverged away into different 
parts of this subterraneous labyrinth. On one side we 
observed a rock, which, by the continual dripping of 
water upon it from the cieling, was covered with an 
incrustation, and bore a very striking resemblance of 
some venerable old hermit, sitting in profound medita- 
tion, wrapped in a flowing robe, his arms folded, and 
a beard descending to his waist. The head appear- 
ed bald, and the forehead wrinkled with age. No- 
thing was wanting to complete the figure, except the 
addition of features, which we immediately supplied, 
in the theatric manner, with a piece of charcoal. The 
graceful, easy folds and plaits of the drapery, and the 
wavy flow of the beard, were remarkably well ex- 
pressed. Roubilliac, the rival of nature, could not 
have executed them in a more finished and masterly 
style. After we had sufficiently contemplated this 
reverend personage, we pursued our route through 
one of the largest adits. We found the passage every 
where of good height, in general from twelve to fif- 
teen feet; but so totally excluded from day light, 
that the gloom, together with the hoilow sound of our 
trampling, and dismal echo of our voices, recalled to 
our minds the well-imagined description of Aneas’s 
descent into the infernal regions. And this idea so 
strongly possessed us, that, in the enthusiasm of po- 
etic delusion, we expected no less, at every turn, than 
to nop upon Cerberus, or some other horrid inhabi- 
tant of Pluto’s dominion : 


Deep, deep the cavern lies, devoid of light ; 

All rough with rocks, and horrid is the sight. 

Its dreadful mouth is fenc’d with sable floods, 

And the brown horrors of surrounding woods. 

Now thro’ the dismal gloom they pass, and tread 

Grim Pluto’s courts, the regions of the dead ; 

As puzzled travellers bewilder’d move 

(The moon scarce glimm’ring thro’ the dusky grove,) 
A 
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When Jove from mortal eyes has snatched the light, 
And wrapp’d the world in undistinguish’d night. 
Pirr. 


That the comparison might have appeared more 
just, I ought to have premised, that the grotto 
is surrounded with a thick wood, and that at a small 
distance before the entrance is a large lagoon of stag- 
nant water. The critic perhaps may objeci, that we 
were not so entirely in the dark as £neas is represent- 
ed. But, if he pleases, he may allow the dim light of 
our torches to bear some similitude to the glimmering 
of the moon above-mentioned, and then it will seem 
more aptly applied. The soil beneath our feet we 
perceived was deep, soft, and yielding, and had a 
faint, cadaverous smell. Upon examination, we ima- 
gined it to be a congeries of bat’s dung, accumulating 
perhaps for ages past; and were further confirmed in 
this opinion by the multitude of these creatures, 
which, upon the disturbances of our torch light, and 
the unusual noise of so many visitors, flitted in nu- 
merous swarms over our heads. It is probable this 
soil is strongly impregnated with nitre; but we had 
not time to search for it. After walking a consider- 
able way, we observed many new adits branchin 
from the sides. Our guide informed us they led se- 
veral miles under ground; and that one half of 
them had never been explored by any human being. 

Soon after, we came all on a sudden to a little pre- 
cipice, of about four or five feet; and some of the 
party would have hurt themselves very severely, if it 
had not been for the soft stratum of bat’s dung which 
lay below ready to receive them. Our guide, and 
two or three of the foremost, disappeared in an in- 
stant, having tumbled one over the other ; but soon re- 
covered from their surprise, when they found them- 
selves unhurt. The rest, who followed at some little 


distance, being put on their guard, descended with 
somewhat less rapidity. 
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We continued our walk without fue interrup- 
tion, till we hailed the day-light again, in an open area, 
environed on all sides with steep rocks covered with 
trees. This area, as nearly as we could conjecture, 
lies about a quarter of a mile from the entrance of the 
grotto. We remarked several adits leading from dif- 
ferent parts of this little court; but our guide was ac- 
quainted with one of them only, into which we walks 
ed, and came into a magnificent apartment, or rotun- 
da, of about twenty-five feet diameter, and about 
eighteen to the dome, or vaulted cieling; from the 
centre of which descended a strait tap-root of some 
tree above, about the size of a cable, and pretty uni- 
form in shape from top to bottom. This had made 
its way through a cleft in the rock, and penetrated 
downward quite into the floor of'the apartment. On 
one side was a small chasm, opening like the door- 
way of acloset into a narrow passage, which our guide 
endeavoured to dissuade us from entering, on account 
of a deep well which he informed us lay a few paces 
within. 

However, we ventured in a little way with great 
caution, and found his account very true. The pas- 
sage grew more and more contracted, till we met 
with a thin upright ledge of rocks rising like a para- 
pet wall, almost breast high, which seemed to decline 
gradually lower as we advanced. We therefore 
thought it prudent to halt, and soon discovered the 
ledge of rocks separated us from a vast cavernous hol- 
low or well Having no line, we could not sound the 
depth of water, nor how far it lay beneath us; but by 
the fall of some stones we threw in, we judged the 
distance to the water about thirty or forty feet. The 
stones in their fall produced a most horrid, hoarse 
noise, as loud as hell’s porter uttered from his triple 
jaws, primis in forcibis orci. Our guide informed us 
it was unfathomable, and communicated with the sea. 
The latter is probable, as the entrance of the grotto 
is yery near the coast. 

AY 
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We returned across the area by the way that we 
came, only peeping into a few of the other avenues 
as we proceeded, which we found very little different. 
They had the like rude cielings encrusted with 
stalactites, here and there interspersed with the radi- 
cal fibres of trees and plants, and their walks strewed 
with various seeds and fruits, particularly the bread- 
nut in great abundance; and even some reptiles, 
all curiously covered over with incrustations, but 
still preserving their original shapes. The structure 
and furniture of these various cloisters and apart- 
ments, at the same time that they excite the ut- 
most curiosity, baffle all description. In some we 
saw, or fancied we saw, sparkling icicles, and beauti- 
fully variegated foliage, gemmy canopies, festoons, 
thrones, rostrums, busts, skulls, pillars, pilasters, ba- 
sins, and a thousand other semblances of such ob- 
jects as struck our different imaginations. 

Most of the arches and columns seemed to be com- 
posed internally of a greyish, sonorous marble, and 
were extravagantly wild and curious. Some are per- 
fect, and sustain the massy superstructure; others 
half formed ; and some in their very infant state. Se- 
veral of the apartments are cellular; others, spacious 
and airy, having here and there an eye-let hole to the 
world above. Those aerial communications are of 
signal service; for although not in general large 
enough to admit much light, yet.they introduce sufli- 
cient fresh air to expel noxious vapours, and afford a 
convenient respiration, except in those parts which 
are most recluse. 

The exterior summit of the cave is a greyish rock, 
honeycombed all over, full of crannies, and thick set 
with vzrious species of trees, whose roots having pe- 
netrated wheresoever they could find an opening, they 
flourished without any visible soil, an appearance 
which is extremely common in this island. 

We were anxious to investigate further: but, upon 
examining our stock of torch wood, we found scarce- 
ly sufficient left for conducting us back to the en- 
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trance, and we were obliged to use despatch in re- 
gaining it, for fear of rambling into some one of 
the numerous passages opening to the right and left, 
where puzzled with mazes and perplexed with er- 
rors, we might have rambled on without the probabi- 
lity of ever finding our way out again: and in such a 
distressful event we could not reasonably have ex- 
pected any human assistance. 

The famous Cretan labyrinth did not, I am persuad- 
ed, contain half the turns and windings which branch 
through every part of this infernal wilderness ; and 
which even Theseus, with the help of his clue, would 
have found difficult to unravel. Whoever may have 
the curiosity to examine these meanders with more 
attention, and to discover their extent and termina- 
tion, ought to furnish himself with the implements ne- 
cessary for stviking fire, a portable mariner’s compass, 
a proper quantity of wax tapers, and some provision 
for the stomach. Thus equipped he may pervade 
them without fear of being lost, if he walks with due 
circumspection. The impression of his feet on the 
soft mould, which is thick strewed in these passages, 
might enable him to retrace his own tract almost 
without the assistance of a compass; though to avoid 
the possibility of being bewildered, it will be advise- 
able to carry one. 

These are the most remarkable curiosities as yet 
discovered in this parish; but it may probably con- 
tain others, the grotto not having been found out, or 
at least generally known, till within these few years. 


Ee 
AN EXTRAORDINARY FOUNTAIN. 


At Aleoy, a town in Spain, there is a fountain 
whose water springs constantly for thirteen or four- 
teen years together, and then continues dry as long, 
before it begins to spring again. 
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THE FOUNTAIN OF HUNGER. 


Near Altheim, a town of the district of Ulme, 
there is a fountain called the fountain of Hunger, 
which is dry, except on some particular years; but 
then it overflows with water ; and, whenever this hap- 
pens, the inhabitants of the country round about take 
it for granted there will be afamine, which generally 
follows soon after. 


i 


REMARKABLE LAKE IN THE DUTCHY OF VEN- 
DOME. 


Iw the dutchy of Vendome, there is a lake which 
is full of water during seven years, and dry during 
the next seven years, during which space are seen ca- 
verns, excessive deep, and frightful precipices. The 
country people know, by the height of the water, whe- 
ther the seven years, in which these waters are dried 
up, will prove plentiful, or the reverse. 


ne 
A PETRIFYING LAKE. 


Iw Iceland is a lake, which always smokes, and yet 
is so cold, that it petrifies every thing that is put in- 
to it. 

Upon trying an experiment with a piece of wood, 
which was stuck into the lake; it was found upon 
taking it up, after having remained for some time in 
the lake, that part of it, which was under ground, 
turned to iron ; what was in the water, was converted 
into an hard stone, and what was above the water 
remained wood. 


Em 


Near the castle of Skepus, in Hungary, is a ca- 
vern, in which, all the winter the water is fluid, but 
in summer large quantities of ice are brought from 
it for cooling their liquors. 
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NETLEY ABBEY: 


A GOTHIC STORY. 


CHAPTER If. 


 , ceocececoees. When naturejure’d, he strove, 
Starting like Pallas from the brain of Jove. _ 

But think not, though on fortune’s sweiling tide, 

Led by exulting Fame, he travels wide ; 

Think not he comes in vain, triumphant sail, 

Nor dread the dangers of an adverse gale; 

Though crowds on crowds have join’d in fond acclaim, 
Througi his bright track, to bear aloft his name.” 


THE baron de Villars was the brightest ornament 
of the court of Edward I. of England. Sprung from 
an ancient Norman fam‘ty, he inherited that elevation 
of sentiment and nobleness of soul which usually ac- 
company high descent ; and possessing the virtues of 
gallantry, generosity, and sincerity, in the greatest de- 
gree, he formed the most finished character of the 
thirteenth century. 

The old baron, his father, dying towards the close 
of the reign of Henry the third, that monarch, who 
had considerable obligations to the deceased noble- 
man, determined to take young de Villars under his 
immediate protection ; and accordingly sent for him 
from Guienne, where he was then perfecting gg mself 
in the athletic exercises and manly grac e age. 

On his arrival at the English court ars had 
just attained the age of seventeen. Virtue united with 
ate and aided by personal attractions, is irresista- 

le. Thec , the sweetness of manners, and the 
benevol eart, which shone so conspicuously 
in the young stranger, gained him immediately the 
affection and esteem of all the nobility ; and their re- 
gard was confirmed, when they had an opportunity of 
ebserving the extraordinary skill, intrepidity, and ad- 
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dress, which he displayed in the tilts and tourna- 
ments, the favourite amusements of the European 
courts in the feudal times. 

Prince Edward distinguished the young Norman 
with particular marks of attention. Though he was 
the elder of the two by several years, yet he easily 
discovered in de Villars, a prematurity of understand- 
ing, a solidity of judgment, and a steadiness of prin- 
ciple, much above his age, that entitled him to his 
confidence and friendship. Congenial sentiments will 
always produce mutual attachment. The conspicu- 
ous virtues of Edward had already secured the admi- 
ration of che youthful baron, and he received the prof- 
fers of his intitnacy with the sincerest pleasure. 

The residence in a court, however, did not suit the 
active turn of de Villars’s mind. He burned with um- 
patience for an opportunity of signalizing himself in 
arms, and adding some trophies to the numerous ate 
chievements of his warlike ancestors. It was there- 
fore with the highest satisfaction, that the learned 
prince Edward had determined to jom in the fashion- 
able rage of the times, and make a crusade to Pales- 
tine. Strong principles of piety had early been im- 
pressed on de Villars; and the prospect of future lau- 
rels reaped in the field of battle, was brightened by 
the idea of their being gained in the cause of religion: 
in expelling the infidel Saracen from the sacred 
ground, that had been sanctified by the birth and pas- 
sion of the Redeemer of mankind. 

The inability of prince Edward to complete his mi- 
litary preparations from scarcity of money, delayed 
the expedition for some time; a suspense, which the 
impatient ardour of de Villars rendered almost intole- 
rable to him. St. Louis, however, (king of France at 
that time, who had the supreme command in this cru- 
sacde,) at length obviated the difficulty, by lending the 
prince the sum of thirty thousand marks. With this 
assistance he was soon enabled to finish his levies, 
and in afew weeks the host of Edward departed from 
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England, with the benedictions and prayers of the 
whole nation for its success. 

But the ardour of de Villars was to meet with fur- 
ther checks. St. Louis altered his original intention 
of sailing immediately for the Holy Land, and direct- 
ing his course to the coast of Africa, came to an an- 
chor before Tunis, which he prepared to besiege, at 
the entreaty of his brother Charles, the king of Sicily. 

It was in vain that prince Edward remonstrated 
against the pernicious delay which this change of 
measures would necessarily occasion. Louis was 
deaf to every thing but te request of his brother, and 
by his perverse obstinacy seemed willing to assist the 
dispensation of Providence, which had decreed he 
never should return from the African shore. Ed- 
ward, perceiving entreaties to be useless, therefore re- 
solved not to interfere in Charles’s quarrels, but to re- 
tire to the ports of Sicily, and there continue during 
the winter, that was now fast approaching. 

Both de Villars and his noble friend were sensibly 
chagrined at this interruption of the original plan; 
but as vexation was Useless, and the season too far 
advanced to think of prosecuting the voyage before 
the ensuing spring, they determined to pass their time 
as agreeably as possible, whilst they remained in the 
delicious climate of Sicily. 

This island during the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries, was one of the most pleasurable spots in Eu- 
rope. Famous, as now indeed, for the mild tempera- 
ture of its air, the vernal softness of its breezes, and 
the rich luxuriance of its vegetation, it teemed with 
every natural charm and delicacy; whilst its court 
«xhibited a splendour, elegance, and refinement, un- 
known to the ruder and more unenlightened king- 
doms of the north. 

The prince and his companiotis were received with 
the greatest kindness and respect ; the court and no- 
bility uniting in their endeavours to amuse these gal- 
lant chieftains, who had thus undertaken to assert the 
cause of all christendom against the Saracens. 
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The tournament was a diversion in which the S)- 
cilians of that age extremely delighted, and nothing 
could exceed their magnificence in celebrating it. 
Shortly after the arrival, therefore, of Edward, a ge- 
neral proclamation throughout the island notified that 
a meeting of this kind was to be held on a certain day 
in honour of the crusaders, when all the knights and 
grandees were required to attend. 

De Villars was delighted with this information ; 
since whatever wore the appearance of arms warmed 
his youthful mind. Unused to the effeminacy and in- 
sipid sameness of a refined court, he could not relish 
the amusements of which he had hitherto partaken in 
that of Sicily; nor repress a sentiment of contempt 
for its gaudy and voluptuous inhabitants. He pre- 
pared himself therefore for the warlike diversion with 
alacrity, and on the appointed morning, was the first 
who entered the lists. Here he beheld a scene, that 
would have fascinated a youth less ardent in the pur- 
suit of fame than himself. The queen of Sicily, the 
two princesses, andjIsabella de Parma, the king’s 
niece, appeared in front, seated under a canopy of 
cloth of gold, surrounded by all the grandees of the 
kingdom. On each side of the canopy ran a range of 
pavilions, forming 2a semi-circle, covered with white 
satin richly embroidered with gold, and containing 
the female nobility of Sicily. These were mostly wo- 
men of exquisite beauty, dressed in a pastoral style ; 
crowned with wreaths of myrtle, and wearing chains 
of natural flowers round their necks. Behind this 
host of beauties, on a stage rather elevated, stood 
such of the lords, knights, and gentlemen of the isl- 
and, as did not appear in the tournament, clad in their 
most gorgeous attire; whilst innumerable multitudes 
of the lower ranks enjoyed the exhibition from a 
painted scaffolding that was erected in the back, and 
encircled the whole. 

Though de Villars viewed this magnificent specta- 
cle somewhat unconcernedly, he was not beheld by 
the company with the like indifference. He hadnow 
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attained the age of twenty. His form was muscular, 
but at the same time elegant and tall, yet graceful. 
His carriage, manly, easy, and dignified. His coun- 
tenance though somewhat dark, exhibited a set of 
fine, expressive features, illuminated by apairof spark- 
ling hazle eyes, which well pourtrayed the fire and 
animation of his soul. A profusion of auburn locks 
that played over his shoulders in luxuriant ringlets, 
completed the personal charms of the young baron. 
He wore a suit of steel armour, elegantly sprinkled 
with golden stars; an open helmet, on the top of 
which waved a plume of ostrich feathers: and car- 
ried on his left arm a massive shield charged with a 
red-cross, the badge of the expedition in which he 
was engaged. 

It was impossible to view this amiable figure with 
unconcern. The burst of applause which broke from 
the Sicilian nobles when de Villars entered the lists, 
at the head of the English knights, and paid his grace- 
ful obeisance to the queen and her companions, evin- 
ced the favourable impression his appearance had 
made on them: and the significant glances that es- 
caped from the eyes of the fair spectators, plainly 
told how interested they already were in the success 
of the young Norman The lovely Isabel de Parma, 
who had just reached her fifteenth year, regarded 
him with peculiar emotion, and scarcely noticed any 
other object during the continuance of the diversion, 

Prince Edward, who had determined to affurd his 
friend a full opportunity of exhibiting the address and 
skill which he possessed in these martial exercises, 
declined entering into the tournament, that he might 
not draw any part of the attention of the spectators 
from de Villars ; generously sacrificing the thirst of 
glory to the warmth of friendship. A pavilion there- 
fore was provided for him, and his consort Eleanora, 
who accompanied him in the crusade. 

The trumpets now summoned all such knights to 
come forward, as were desirous of trying their prow- 
ess and dexterity, in the tournament. Immediately 
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appeared Alphonso prince of Sicily, in a suit of silver 
armour, and mounted on a milk white barb, attended 
by several Sicilian nublemen, all accoutred in the 
most sumptuous manner. 

The jousting then began, and much address was 
displayed by the individuals of both parties. But the 
baron de Villars eclipsed them all: every knight 
whom he encountered acknowledged the superior vi- 
gour of his arm; he overeame several successively, 
and completed his triumph by unhorsing the prince 
of Sicily and bearing him to the ground. 

The esteem of the spectators now kindled into ad- 
miration ; and every one strove to give some token of 
approbation and applause. The queen herself, though 
secretly chagrined at the ill success of her son, 
could not permit the meri: of the stranger to pass un- 
noticed. Untying a girdle of pearls which encircled 
her waist, she threw it round the neck of de Villars, 
pegging him to wear it for her sake, and to consider 
himself in future as the queen of Sicily’s knight. 

When he had received tis distinguished honour, 
and retired from the royal pavilion, Edward embra- 
ced his friend with those sincere effusions of joy which 
the generous mind experiences on beholding merit 
rewarded with success ; and de Villars felt more sa- 
tisfaction in the gratulations of this exalted character, 
than in all the compliments and plaudits of the Sici- 
Jian court. 


CHAPTER Il. 


“ The bloom of opening flow’rs, unsullied beauty’s 
Softness, and sweetest innocence he wears, 
And looks like nature in the world’s first spring !”’ 


Tue amusements of the court of Sicily were now 
interrupicd by the unwelcome news of the death of 
St. Louis, who had fallen a victim to a pestilence 
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which swept away three-fourths of his army, and the 
capture of king Charles by the Moors. These disa- 
greeable tidings caused universal terror and distress 
amongst the Sicilians, whose minds emasculated by 
luxury and pleasure, sunk under the shock of any un- 
expected evil; diversions of every kind ceased im- 
mediately, and the whole kingdom wore a face of dis- 
may and disconsolation. 

De Villars, though he regretted the cause of this 

eneral mourning, was not at all displeased at its ef- 
Fc ; as it put a stop to that constant succession of 
pleasures, which could only weary a mind like his, 
devoted to the pursuit of military glory. The masque, 
the pageant, and the ball had no charms for him; he 
seldom, indeed, attended them ; and when obliged by 
gratitude and politeness to make one of the motley 
crew, he retired as quickly as possible from the scene, 
disgusted and fatigued, His hours were chiefly 
spent in marshalling the army, exercising the troops, 
and visiting the diseased soldiers. These avocations, 
with the occasional chase of the wolf, filled up his 
time both usefully and agreeably. 

By the death of the French king, prince Edward 
saw himself invested with the supreme command of 
the crusaders. He therefore determined to make up 
in some measure for the time already lost, by prepar- 
ing his armament for sailing earlier than was origi- 
nally intended. By the Jatter end of January every 
thing was in readiness; and the prince and de Villars 
having taken a final leave of the Sicilian court, it was 
publicly notified that the fleet wouid depart on the 
first of February. 

Two days previous to this time, prince Edward, 
who was a passionate admirer of hunting, the fashion- 
able amusement of the English in thos- times, deter- 
mined to spend a day in the pursuit of the wolf; and 
attended by de Villars, rode to the wood of Fontabia, 
which abounded with these ferocious animals. 

Here the gallant friends found abundance of sport ; 
and many of the gavage tenants of the forest fell he- 
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neath the lance ofeach. At length two wolves dart- 
ed from the covert at the same moment, and taking 
different directions, the prince engaged in the pursuit 
of one, and de Villars followed the other. After a 
chase of considerable length, which led him through 
various glades and windings, the latter overtook his 
preys and in a few minutes laid it breathless at his 
eet. 

He now perceived, however, that his ardour had 
led him to such a distance from his companion, that 
it was utterly improbable he should meet with him 
again during the remaining part of the day. He could 
by no means recollect the many mazes and twinings 
he had made in the pursuit of his game; and even if 
he had been able to retrace them, it was likely that 
the prince would be far distant from the spot where 
they parted, when he arrived there. He therefore 
concluded his best plan would be to preserve a strait 
course through the wood, and, at the first habitation 
which he reached, to get directions to the encamp- 
ment on the sea-shore. 

De Villars rode for a considerable time through al- 
leys of myrtle, and groves of orange trees, that were 
ever and anon illuminated by the golden rays of the 
setting sun, which occasionally penetrated the thick 
umbrage of the wood. On the lofty summits of these, 
innumerable birds of various plumage, were perched, 
who in soft melodious notes carolled their evening 
hymn to the all-bountiful parent of nature. The turf 
over which he passed was of the finest texture, and 
thickly enamelled with numberless odoriferous flow- 
ers, Which scattered the most delicious perfume, and 
balmy fragrance to the surrounding air. 

De Villars, who was a great admirer of nature, felt 
the magic of the scene before him, and sunk into a 
profound reverie. Happy Sicilians!” at length ex- 
claimed he aloud, ‘* thrice happy inhabitants of an 
island that enjoys every gift which the lavish bounty 
of nature can bestow! Here genial suns preserve a 
perpetual spring—Here no rude wintry blast is felt 
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to check the progress of vegetation; or freeze the 
current of the blood.——F ruits, flowers, and plants 
here flourish in unceasing verdure. The gentle ze- 
phyr of the morning awakens the full harmony of every 

ve. The cooling breeze of the evening bears 
health and f; nee on its wings.” But hold,” 
continued he after a moment’s pause, “ let me not 
pronounce too hastily on national felicity. Shall we 
not find on reflection, that these supposed sources of 
happiness, are the causes of misery to the Sicilians ? 
Does not the envied softness of their climate sink 
them in luxury and voluptuousness? Does it not re- 
lax their bodies and enfeeble their minds? The al- 
most spontaneous fertility of their soil precludes the 
necessity of honest labour; and the harvest that is 
procured without toil, is eaten without enjoyment— 
Lost to every thing but pleasurable pursuits, they sub- 
mit without a struggle, to the arbitrary mandates 
of a tyrannical individual; the laws are trampled on; 
private property is violated ; the freedom of the per- 
son is rendered insecure ; and life itself is often sa- 
erificed to the prince’s will.” 

The starting of his palfrey now roused de Villars 
from his soliloquy ; and looking for the cause of the 
animal’s alarm, he beheld a beautiful boy before him 
in a posture of supplication. The expressive blue 
eyes of the youth were suffused with tears, and his 
cheeks glowed with a blush of modesty. His form 
was elegant, but delicate to a degree. He was cloth- 
ed in a light Sicilian habit ; a pastoral hat ornament- 
ed with a wreath of flowers covered his head ; and a 
silken ribband connected his curling flaxen locks, which 
descended to his waist behind. The baron, whose hu- 
manity was equal to his valour, felt his sensibility im- 
mediately awakened by the apparent distress of this 
lovely boy, and desired him to rise, and account for 
his sudden appearance. 

“ Generous chieftain,” returned the youth, in most 
musical accents, “ you behold an unhappy orphan be- 
fore you, doomed to perpetual misery, wiléss he finds 
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protection in your benevolence. My name is Bertram; 
the only remnant of the Rodolpho family. The count 
my father died about four years since; and grief for 
his loss destroyed the countess, my beloved mother, 
in the course of afew months after his decease. The 
king of Sicily taking advantage of my unprotected 
situation, seized on the large estates of my departed 
parents; and placed me in the palace as page to 
prince Alphonso. In his service 1 have continued 
ever since; though from his unaccountable, and I may 
say, unmerited unkindness, my situation hes never 
been the most agreeable. This however, I could 
have borne without murmuring ; but an impending 
evil of the most terrible nature obliged me to seek 
for safety in flight. Three days since, messengers ar- 
rived from the king of Sicily, who is now the prisoner 
of Muley Azim, the dey of Tunis, with orders to levy 
without delay five hundred thousand golden sequins 5 
and to select fitty of the most beautiful youths of the 
island, who, together with the treasure, are to form 
the ransom of our monarch. This morning prince 
Alphonso acquainted me with the news, and notified 
at the same time his determination, that I should be 
enrolled in the number of these devoted youths. I 
was overwhelmed with horror and dismay at the in- 
telligence ; but instantly resolved to escape from the 
threatened calamity, by leaving the court, and throw- 
ing myself under the protection of prince Edward, or 
his noble friend the baron de Villars. I accordingly 
retired from the palace as soon as Alphonso was de- 
parted, and gained the recesses of this forest, where 
I have secreted myself during the day. As the evening 
approached, I thought I might venture to the English 
camp without danger of discovery; and had just reach- 
ed the skirts of the wood, when the sounds of a horse’s 
feet, and a human voice struck me with consterna- 
tion. I hesitated whether I should again dive into 
the gloom of the forest or approach the chevalier, and 
should have adopted the former plan, had not an open- 
ing glade allowed me to observe the holy cross on 
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your shield, which dissipated my terrors, and embold- 
ened me to throw myself at your feet.” 

Here Bertram let fall another copious torrent of 
tears, and again entreated the protection of de Villars. 

The baron who had been much affected by the art- 
less narrative, and innocent appearance of the youth, 
requested him to be pacified ; assuring him he would 
answer for his safety, and take charge of his future 
fortune. “ Inthe mean time Bertrem,” said he, “ I 
accept thy service, and solemnly promise that you 
sha)! have no occasion to repent having made a friend 
of the baron de Villars.” 

The smile of joy now shone through the tears of 
the page, who respectfully kissed the hand of his new 
protector. 

** But youth,” resumed de Villars, “ can you point 
out a track which will lead us from this intricate 
wood, for its mazes appear to me to be inexplicable ; 
and as the evening is now closing in, unless we spee- 
dily escape from them, we may chance to be benight- 
ed here ?” 

“* My lord,” resumed Bertram, “‘ we are even now 
arrived at the outskirts of the forest; a few more 
steps will afford you an opportunity of beholding the 
white tents of the crusaders.” A very short time 
convinced de Villars of the truth of the page’s asser- 
tion; they presently emerged from the shade of the 
woods, and discerned the encampment at little more 
than a mile’s distance. 

When the baron arrived there, he immediately 
went to the tent of Edward; who he found had been 
returned a considerable time. The prince heard the 
adventure of the page with pleasure and surprise ; 
and united with the princess Eleanora in commend- 
ing his innocence, beauty and el ce. 

In the mean time orders were given for the troops 
to be in readiness to embark on the ensuing day; 
as it was determined to take advantage of a favourable 
wind which then filled the sails. 
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CHAPTER Iil. 


-~Whence deeply rankling grows 
The partial thought, a listless unconcern, 

Cold, and averting from our neighbour's good ; 

Then dark disguise, and hatred, winding wiles, 

Goward deceit, and ruffian violence: 

At last, extinct ¢ach social feeling, fell: 

And joyless inhumanity pervades, 

And petrifies the heart. THOMPSON. 


Tue fleet of crusaders was soon under sail; and 
the breezes continuing to blow propitiously, in a few 
weeks they came to an anchor in the port of Jaffa, on 
the coast of Palestine. 

Various were the emotions which these holy war. 
riors experienced on touching the consecrated shore;. 
and a quick succession of contradictory passions kin- 
died in their bosoms. Tears of penitence were fol- 
lowed by vows of revenge; petitions to their Re- 
deemer, by execrations on their enemies ; and solemn 
oaths were poured out to deluge that ground with 
the blood of the Saracens, whereon the Saviour of 
mankind had spent his life in examples of meekness, 
mercy, and resignation. 

The troops being landed, an encampment was 
quickly formed ; the prince appointed a tent for de 
Villars immediately contiguous to his own, and Ber- 
tram had a small one fitted up for him in the rear of 
the other two. Nothing could equal the gratitude of 
this amiable stripling to his protector de Villars. 
His only study seemed to be to anticipate the wishes 
of the baron—With generous minds, attachment is 
ever reciprocal. De Villars saw the grateful atten- 
tions of his page, and rewarded them with a consi- 
derable share of regard. Bertram, indeed, would 
gladly have followed his lord to the field, and fought 
by his side; but de Villars could not suffer his deli- 
ont and youth to mingle, as yet, in the tumult of 

attle. 

The infidels, apprised of the approach of the cru- 
eaders, had long been prepared to receive them. 
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They were already encamped in great force within 
few miles of the shore; so that skirmishes commen- 
ced almost as soon as the Europeans landed. 

The invincible valour of prince Edward and his 
friend, was ever conspicuous in these battles ; where- 
ever they came, slaughter and desolation marked 
their course; nor could all the gallantry of sultan 
Selim, and his son Abdallah, encourage the Saracens 
to withstand the Christian heroes. 

In one of these indecisive conflicts, in the plain of 
Joppa, de Villars had encountered the gigantic Ara- 
zim, and beaten him to the ground; when his brother 
Corah approaching the baron from behind, aimed a 
blow at his head, with a ponderous mace. At that 
moment the shield of Edward intervened, received 
the crash of the enormous weapon, and saved his 
friend; whilst his sword pierced the heart of the 
Saracen, and levelled him with the dust. On their 
return to the camp they were to cross the rapid river 
Aroar, swollen with vernal rains; on its bank the 
herse of Edward suddenly took fright, and threw 
him into the wildest of its be am Oppressed 
with the fatigues of the day, and the weight of his 
armour, the prince must inevitably have perished, 
had not de Villars generously plunged into the tor- 
rent, seized his helpless ha: .', dragged him to 
the shore. Mutual obligatio:.s are the firmest bonds 
of friendship; and from that day the regard of Ed- 
ward and the baron for each other became more 
strong, if possible, than ever. 

A general action now took place, which was fought 
with the utmost obstinacy by both parties, but, 
towards the close of the day, terminated in favour 
of the Christians. In this, Edward opposed himself 
to the arm of sultan Selim, whom after a fierce con- 
flict, he severely wounded, and obliged to fly ; whilst 
prince Abdallah engaged the attention and utmost 
prowess of de Villars, nor quitted the field till he was 
nearly deserted by all his friends. 
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The affairs of the crusaders now wore a very pro- 
pitious appearance. The enemy were evidently much 
weakened by the last engagement, and seemed inca- 
pable of material resistance, should’ a vigorous at- 
tack be made on them in their camp. A nocturnal 
expedition was therefore planned, and every thing 
arranged for its execution, when an unexpected event 
gave a new turn tothe operations of the English 
army. 

On the morning of the meditated midnight at- 
tempt, as the prince was alone in his tent at his usual 
daily devotions, a Saracen youth was introduced ; 
who, just arrived from the camp of Selim, declared 
he had particular communications for the private ear 
of Edward. The attendants being withdrawn, the 
stranger approached, and thus addressed him :— 
“ Commander of the armies of Christ, the sultan Se- 
lim greets thee in the name of our holy prophet. He 
sees with confusion and distress, that the votaries of 
Mahomet must yield to the superiority of European 
valour. His wish¢s therefore are for peace. Wound- 
ed and disabled by thy invincible arm, he retires from 
the unequal conflict, and sends me, his humble slave, 
to propose to thee offers of accommodation. Here 

rince,” continued he, putting his right hand into 

is bosom, “‘ are the sultan’s terms, and thus Caled 
executes his commands.”—At this moment he drew 
a small poniard from beneath his vest, and plunged 
it into Edward’s side. Providentially, however, the 
stroke of the assassin was not fatal ; the point of the 
weapon glancing against the ribs, did not penetrate 
to the vitals, but only caused a long external wound. 
Edward, whose bodily strength was extremely great, 
secured the Saracen without much difficulty, before 
he could repeat the blow, and immediately cailed to 
his attendants. Their astonishment and indignation 
on beholding the situation of their prince cannot be 
described. Fears for his safety, when they saw him 
pale and bleeding, first took possession of them, and 
nothing was heard but passionate cries of lamenta- 
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tion; on learning however that his wound was not 
dangerous, their grief suddenly turned to rage, and 
now each was loud in demanding that'immediate and 
exemplary vengeance might be inflicted-on the cri- 
minal. 

But Edward, recovered by this time from the sud- 
den surprise into which the incident had thrown him, 
restrained their wrath ; and ordered the young Sara- 
cen into confinement, till such time as his wound 
should be examined and dressed. 

This operation being performed, Caled was: again 
brought into his presence. ‘“ Perfidious wretch,” 
cried he, “‘ is it thus thy prophet teaches thee to fight 
his cause, by forged lies and treacherous murder? 
And can tthe leader of his armies, the sultan Selim, 
stoop from the dignity of sovereignty, and have re- 
course to venal assassination ? But terrible vengeance 
awaits thy crime; studied, unheard of tortures shall 
speedily close thy life.” 

** Christian,” returned the Saracen, with a dis- 
dainful smile, “‘ thou little knowest the firmness of 
Caled’s soul, if thou canst suppose it may be shaken 
by threats of torment, or of death. Our holy pro- 
phet, whose name thy tongue prophanes, has strung 
the bosoms of his real votames with courage not to 
be subdued.—Think not then I fear thy utmost pow- 
er. One error, however, I would cure thee of before 
I die-—I swear by Alla, that the sultan Selim knew 
not of the stroke which Caled’s hand intended thee.” 

The intrepidity of Caled extremely exasperated 
prince Edward, whose great foible in early life, was 
the habit of giving way to an ungovernable rage, 
which frequently led him into acts of cruelty and-in- 
justice. He was determined now to indulge his pas- 
sion to the utmost. Caled was remanded back to 
confinement ; and a scaffold ordered to he erected in 
sight of the infidel army. On this elevated building, 
it was publicly notified by a herald, that the prisoner 
would be exposed to the most painful punishments 
ingenuity could invent, on the sixth day from the 
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proclamation ; and a reward was offered to every one 
who would furnish the executioners with any new 
mode of torment previous to that time. 

The anxiety of de Villars, till he Was assured no 
mortal injury could accrue to his friend from the 
wound he had received, was extreme. He attended 
his couch with the most assiduous care, and admini- 
stered with his own hand every medicine prescribed. 
The care of the forces also devoived upon him, which 
now relinquished the idea of surprising the enemy’s 
camp, till their leader should be recovered. 

In the mean time, a rumour of the events which 
had occurred, reached the ear of Selim; and on the 
third day after the attempt on Edward’s life,a herald 
arrived from the sultan, offering a thousand purses 
of gold for the release of Caled. Edward, however, 
who had resolved to put him to death, rejected the 
offer with disdain; swearing atthe same time, that 
if Selim would throw all the treasures he possessed 
at his feet, they should not bribe him to forego the 
pleasure of punishing the assassin. Saying this he 
dismissed the messenger. 

Early on the ensuing morning de Villars mounted 
his horse, as was customary with him, with an inten- 
tion to visit and inspect the camp. The heat of the. 
climate of Palestine obliged him to lay aside his ar- 
mour, except when engaged in battle, and he was 
now clad in a light riding dress, with a falchion 
thrown across his shoulder. He had not proceeded 
far from his tent, when he perceived a Saracen of 
noble mein riding towards him. The stranger beck- 
oned to him to stop; and the baron, not suspecting 
any treachery, complied with the signal. He had 
scarcely curbed his palfrey, however, before he per- 
ceived the horseman pull the string of a bow which 
was levelled at him ; and almost at the same moment 
he felt the point of an arrow in his breast. It was in 
vain to think of revenging this piece of perfidy ; the 
Saracen’s horse was fleet as the’ wind, and had alrea- 
dy borne his rider nearly out f sight. 
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De Villars immediately attempted toidifengage the 
weapon from the wound, which he effected P wittiont 
difficulty, as it was not barbed. He perceived too 
that it had ‘penetrated tovany depth: and began 
to flatter himself the injury d received would 
prove to be but a slight one.” He was however, 
soon undeceived by a small strip of paper wound 
"round the arrow, which contained, in Arabic charac- 
ters, words to this effect :—* Christian, the shaft 
that paepces thy breast, is dipped in deadly poison— 
Befor@ thé shades of night descend, thou wilt be gathere, 
| ed to thy fathers, unless his aid be gought, to whos 
alone amongst the sons of men, outin) prophet has 

entrusted the secret and the means of cure.” 

Sudden horror chilled the soul -of de Villazs on 
reading this terrible paper. To fallin a distant land, 
by treachery and poison, when he had scarce begun 
his career of glory, and before he had reaped those 
laurels in the Feld Of Battle which would hand his 
name down with honour to posterity, was to him the 
7 most cruel consideration.. He sighed in deep dis- 
consolation, and rode mournfully towards his #€nt. - 

When the event was made known to Edward, re- 
gard for his friend overeame all prudential consider- 
ations, and rising from his couch, he repaired imme.’ 
diatély to him. But what was his distress to pers 
ceive the deadly poison had commenced its rages. 
A stupour already seized de Villars,and symptoms of 
approaching dissolution manifested themselves.— 
*‘ Oh! my friend,” cried the disconsolate sEdward, 
* must I thus ow“ be — ~ thee f Must Lose 
my companion in danger and in glory, by perfi ious 
pele s.2 83 ? Would to God Ehat Caled’s lard - 
had buried itself in my heart, e’er I had lived ‘sa 
ness this melancholy hour—But fly, “ continued he 
to the attendants,” let proclamation be instantly ma 
thr t the camp of Selim, that if there be any 
one who can counteract the effects of this dreadful 
poison, Edward will load him with richesand honours 
te the utmost of bie wish.” ; aa 
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At this moment, Bertram (who had been apprised 
of the circumstance) rushed into the tent, in an agony 
. of grief—* Where,” cried he, ‘ is my lord, my pro-. 
tector, my de Villars?. Alas! the hand of death is 
upon his eye-lids, and he sees not my affliction. But 
do not think you will escape me thus. No,, the 
tomb which covers the remains of de Villars, shall 
enclose the ashes of his faithful Bertram.” 1 

After a few moments pause, however, he grew 
more composed, and turning to Edward, said. “ my 
lord, let me entreat that you would retiré fo your | 
tent. Your presence here can afford ne relief to yeur 
friend, but may be greatly prejudieial to yourself. 
I will remain with the baron, till the return of the he- 
ralds from Selim’s camp. Heaven, perhaps, in com- 
passion to.our distress, may send some unexpected 
means for his recovery. His eyes are now sealed in 
slumber; may the great power whose battles he 
fights, grant that he awakempto life and Wealth !” 

The prince was struck with the sensible advice of 
Bertram, and the apparent, calmness with which he 
delivewed it; and applauding him for his attention to 
de Villars, quitted the tent with his attendants. 


(To be continued.) 


ON THE ADVANTAGES OF PERIODICAL 
PUBLICATIONS. 


WOULD parents and tutors be careful to put a 
well conducted periodical pamphlet in the way of 
ingenuous youth, they would find it lead to great 
and rapid improvements in the science of life and 
manners, with the least possible trouble to them- 
selves. Novelty has sufficient attractions for the 
young; and such a literary desert might be made a 
matter of favour, which would give a higher relish 
to its enjoyment. ‘The subsequent essay is intended 
to enegurage this mode of promoting juvenile profi- 
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jency, and to stimulate the managers of such publi- 
ations to render them meet for the eye of unsuspect- 
Ing innocence. 

Among the various causes that have contributed to 
he general diffusion of knowledge in the present age, 
nothing seems to have been of more importance than 
he circulation of so many different periodical papers. 

superficial observer will wonder at this opinion, 
Mvhen he considers what slender abilities are employ- 
#d in the compilation of some, what prejudice is dis- 
played in the conduct of others, what factious and, 
lespotic principles are disseminated through this” 

edium, he will, probably, be surprised that period- 
cal papers. should come in for such distinguished 
applause. 

But where is the good that may not be perverted 
oevil? the blessing that may not be abused? too 
preat an indulgence in the pleasures of the table may 
prove as fatal, as swalloWing the most deleterious 
poison. 

Periodical. publications are dangerous for those 
only, who read in disputed points but one side Of the 
question, or read but one paper, and that one the 
vehicle of false principles and delusive reasoning ; 
or, where original prejudice gives a wrong bias to 
the mind; and thus converts even salutary cau- 
tion to criminat intemperance. 

















































Is A work conducted on proper principles, is calcu- 
lated to do infinite service, among those more espe- 
cially who are incapable of thinking for themselves, 
¢ and.who by habit acquire the sentiments that perpe- 
ba tually meet their eyes and amuse their vacant hours. * 
* In the country in particular, how many thousands 
ceive what they read in a periodical publicat ¢ 
M- @ oracular decisions, and to whom a knowledge of so- 
cial or moral duty could not otherwise be comm 





nicated, as they too often neglect other means of ~ 
struction. 


Hence the importance of papers that preserve thi 
grand objects in view—to illuminate “and feform. 
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And from the same consideration may be seen the 
infamy and guilt of those, who poison the public 
mind—by adulation and flattery—slander and calum. 


vating the crimes of anarchists—Sowing discord 

among brethren, by describing some as anti-federal.- 

ists and others federalists—Jacobins and jacobites: 

Such scribblers endeavour to unhinge the ties of 

moral order, and disseminate opinions subversive of 

the well-being of civilized society. Could the authors 

Ti ef such publications, whether issuing regularly or oc- 

casionally from the press, sit down and consider*with 

acalm attention what possible ill effects may result 

i from their want of integrity, or duty, as men and 

: citizens, they would shudder at the reflection. 

i The solitary vices of men may affect a few; but 

1 | who can estimate the mischief of public ill example, 

it or atone for its wide-spread effect ? 

It is to be hoped, howevef#, that much more service 

} is done by the aggregate mass of periodical publica- 

Hh tions, than evil is occasioned by particular parts. 

Hi They commonly tend to convey instruction and 
generalize knowledge. They communicate benefi- 
cial discoveries which would otherwise be lost ; they 
record transactions which engage admiration, or rivet 
disgust ; they warn by example, and instruct by cen- 

| sure. They diffuse taste; they correct prevailing 

absurdities. They awe the proudest into the convic- 
tion of keeping some terms with morality and public 
good. They deter the flagitious from crime, lest 
they should be held up to public detestation : 
and, in fine, they watch over individual and public 
liberty, which can never be violated with impunity 
while the press remains pure and free. 

"~ Thus to the philosophic eye the periodical labours 

of characters undignified by literature appear capable 
of more beneficial consequences, than the abilities of 

a PLATO, a Socrates, or a Jounson. May such 

feel the value of the rank they hold ; and never more 


disgrace it by propagating yice or wilful error, by 
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giving a sanction to the worthless, or by weakening 
the bands that keep mankind in peace and happiness ! 


AN AUTHOR’S EVENINGS. 


HE who is at all acquainted with my inquisitive 
humour and my studious habits, will promptly credit 
me, when I aSsert that I am not absclutely a stranger 
to the comedies of Terence, and the fragments of 
Menander, and that the sublimity of Grecian tragedy 
is perfectly familiar to my memory and my heart. 
But all the plays of Plautus, merry as they unques- 
tionably are, and all the scenes, however solemn, of 
Esehylus and Euripides, are less than nothing, and 
altogether vanity, in comparison with the sterling 
gold of Shakspeare. But the bard of Avon, like every 
other erring mortal, has his egregious faults, and in 
the middle of his brightest rainbows we sometimes 
painfully discern the offensive vapour and the murky 
cloud. For the most part, no writer is more une- 
qual; but, sometimes, like his own sublime eagle, in 
his pride of place, the Muse of the poet wings the 
boldest flight of elevated dignity. She scorns the 
base earth, and rises on sustained pinion to the bril- 
liant zenith of sunny glory. 

The peerless tragedy of Othello justifies these 
preliminary remarks. There is scarcely a character 
of minor importance in the whole play. . We are in- 
troduced to a company of gallant soldiers, accom- 
plished ladies, dignified noblemen, and gay cavaliers. 
Even Emilia is a perfect woman of the world, and 
even Bianca, the courtezan, reveals none of the gress- 
ness of her trade. Roderigo is not a Bartholomew 
Fair buffoon, as is generally represented on the stage. 
Though loquacious, credulous and indiscreet, in con- 
sequence of an absurd and hopeless passion, we must 
remember that he has all the vivacity of a Venetian, 
and all the manners of a gentleman, that he is gener. 
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ous and brave. In the noisy and nocturnal scene 
with the disturbed Brabantie, our love-sick Venetian 
accosts the grave senator in a tone of equal tender- 
ness, friendship and simplicity ; and in the final scenes 
of the tragedy, he expostulates sensibly, and behaves 
bravely. There is nothing like idiocy in his language, 
nor nothing like imbecility in his action. * Ludovi- 
co, Montano, and Gratiano, though the subalterns of 
the scene, are indeed like “ three lads of Cyprus, 
noble, swelling spirits, 


** Who hold their honours in a wary distance, 
The very elements of a warlike isie.” 


Othello, who is apparently the hero of the fable, 
is one of the most memorable personages whose .cha- 
racter and exploits are recorded, either in fictitious 
or legitimate history. Though the vulgar idea, which 
figures him black, as an African, is absurd, yet he is 
unquestionably tawny as a Moor. He is a grim war- 
rior in the wane of life, without any affectation of the 
courtier’s softness, and without the least pretence to 
toilet beauty. With all a soldier’s frankness, he de- 


-- a — ——_ — - 





* In the energetic language of Emilia, this young man of rank 
and fashion is represented as eminently beautiful. Desdemona de- 
clares that he iseloquent, and her attendant, with her accustomed 
glow of sentiment and expression, avers that she knew a lady in 
Venice, who would have waiked barefoot to Palestine, for a touch of 
his nether lip. Of this character in the scene, the honourable history 
is admirably recorded by Othello himself, even, when, in consequence 
of the midnight brawl, in the court of the castie at Cyprus, he is 
vehemently incensed against all the officers, implicated in that dis- 
graceful carousal. 


Worthy Montano, you were wont be civil ; 
The gravity and stillness of your youth 

The world hath noted, and your mame is great 
In mouths of wisest censare. What's the matter 
That you unlace your reputation thus 

And spend your rich opinion, &c. 
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elarcs that he is but moderately skilled in the arts 
eiihcr of public or private eloquence. He painfully 
alluues to the character of his complexion, and the 
harshness of his speech. Yet all this is nothing but 
the amiable modesty of sterling merit. We know 
trom the context, that he is as valiant as Cesar, as 
M@frank as Antony, as magnanimous as Themistucles, 
and as sage as Solon. His intrepidity is of that ge- 
Bnuine sort which is always tempered by the coolness 
of prudence and moderation. His nature is noble, his 
deportment dignified, his language undissembling, 
and his heart in his hand. The world’s suffrage is on 
his side. He has all the confidence of the state, and 
all the fondness ofhis friends. He is of royal lineage; 
and, in the forcible language of the poet, who has 
immortalized him, is every inch a king. He has the 
daring courage of an adventurer, and the prescience 
and sagacity of a statesman. He has experienced all 
of the vicissitudes of life, and has surveyed the wide 
world both as a soldierand a pilgrim. He is as pa- 
tient of‘hardships as Lucius Cataline, nor less in love 
than he of the arduous, the:romantic, and the incre- 
dible. The flinty and steel couch of war is his thrice 
driven bed of down. What is rugged to others is 
smooth to him. In strange and mysterious alliance 
he unites the soul of candour and therfacility of a man 
of the world, with the stratagem of war, and the dig- 
nified reserve of a politician. Montano pronounces 
him a complete soldier, and Desdemona declares him 
to be an irresistible wooer. Othello himself, in his 
speech in the castle hall, when he counsels his officers 
to sobriety, utters a sentiment, which may defy a 
comparison with all the aphorisms of the ancients. 


Good Michael, look you to the guard to night: 
Let’s teach ourselves that honourable stop, 
Not to cutsport discretion. 


Even his bitterest foe is compelled to acknowledge 
that his affections are ardent, constant and generous. 
B 4 
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By the artlessness, truth, and honour of narrative, 
he subdues the repugnance of the prejudiced Bra- 
bantio, and by his warlike energies, compels all the 
magnificoes of Venice to depute him as their only 
safeguard to the Cyprus wars. Whensensibility calls, 
he combines again to our astonishment the tenderness 
of a woman with the ferocity of an Indian chief. 
Like the lover, as painted by the chambermaid in 
Cervantes, he is sincere, simple, silent, and secret. 

After this copious enumeration of the excellencies 
of Othello’s character, the most brilliant feature still 
remains to be depicted. It is the signal triumph 
which the Moor enjoys in the superiority of mental 
and moral power over physical disadvantages. With 
a visage begrimed ; with fading years ; with an em- 
barrassed elocution; with a harsh voice; with a 
homely person, and of a description calculated to ine 
spire terror rather than delight, he rivets the atten- 
tion; he excites the passions# he commands the re- 
spect and wins the love of Desdemona. His services, 
done to the signiory out-tongue all the clamorous com- 
plaints of one of the most potent of the Venetian 
magnificoes. Feats of broil and battle are as familiar 
to him as the face of Desdemona, or the streets of 
Venice. Nor is he, in despite of his amiable diffi- 
dence, meanly skilled in the softer courtesies of life. 
He has the double power to charm the mistress, and 
to fix the friend. He can beguile Beauty of her tears, 
and allure domestic duty from domestic cares, to lis- 
ten to the marvellous narrative of a wild adventurer. 
His witchcraft is simple, yet, nevertheless, it is as 
potent as the wand of a necromancer. Nothing can 
be more animated, nothing more gallant, nothing more 
noble, nothing more generous, nothing more dignifi- 
ed, nothing more decisive, than his declaration to the 
duke in council, in consequence of the importunity of 
Desdemona to accompany her husband to the Cyprus 
ware: 


Your voices, lords: beseech you let her will 
Have a free way. 
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Vouch with me, Heaven; I therefore beg it not 
To please the palate of my appetite ; 

Nor to comply with heat, the young effects, 

In my distinct and proper satisfaction ; 

But to be free and bounteous to her mind: 

And heaven defend your good souls, lest you think 
i willyour serious and great business scant, 

For she is with me. No, when light wing’d toys 
Of feather’d Cupid seal with wanton dullness 
My speculative and active instruments, 

Let housewives make a skillet of my helm. 


The freedom and frankness of his nature, constant, 
oving, and noble, which are liberally ascribed to him, 
ven by an enemy, are most gloriously displayed 
n the platform of the castle, on the nuptial night of 
theilo, when he is roused from the bed of Beauty, 

by the clamorous intemperance of an inebriated of- 
miicer. IT am acquainted, no not in the reliques of 


yemosthenés, Cicero, or Quinctilian, with no passage 
ef purer climax than.this: 


2 ce 
a as —_ 
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Now, by heaven, 
My blood begins my safer guides to rule ; 
And passion, having my best judgment collied, 
Assays to lead the way: If I once stir, 
Or do but lift this arm, the best of you 
Shall sink in my rebuke. Give meto know 
Ilow this foul rout began, who set it on; 
And he that is approved in this offence, 
Though he had twinn’d with me, both at a birth, 
Shall lose me.—What! in a town of war, 
Yet wild, the people’s hearts brim full of fear, ‘ 
To manage private and domestic quarrel, — 
In night, and on the courtand guard of safety! 
Tis monstrous. 


: - jected 
ascent amass tisha: 


The military merit of this splendid chieftain is not 
ess conspicuous and brilliant, than his other virtues: 
nd graces. Like his discarded leutenant, 


He is a soldier, fit to stand by Casar, 
And give direction. 
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When, in consequence of the rash resentment of 
Brabantio, as exemplified in the night scene, imme. 
diately after the Moor’s nuptials, he is assailed by the 
myrmidons of the magnifico, we find Othello equally 
calm, dignified, and intrepid. He commands his re. 
tainers to 


Keep up their bright swords, for the dew will rust them ; 


and when his followers are eager to engage in a pe. 
rilous combat, what is the spirited adjuration of this 
gallant warrior ? ; 


eseesee- Hold your hands, 

Both you of my inclining, and the rest; 

Were it my cue to fight, 1 should have known it, 
Without a prompter. 


fiery, credulous, artless, and ardent, yet on every 
great occasion, he displays 


essee-+- A noble nature, 

Which passion cannot shake ; whose solid virtue 
The shot of accident and dart of chance 

Can neither graze nor pierce. 


Lastly, in the parting scenes of this peerless play, 
the more prominent features in the charaeter of this 
noble gencral are brought out, heightened and re. 
lieved, with all the magic art of a painter’s pencil, 
He reveals the excess of sensibility and the horrors 
of remorse; but, amid the accumulation of his woe, 
remembers his patriotism and his courage; his feel. 
ings as a lover, his spirit as a husband, and his ho- 
nour as a cavalier. . 

Having, in this essay, expatiated with an exube- 
vance of enthusiasm on the character of one of the 
most magnanimous of Shakspeare’s heroes, it belongs 
to the whole of our private plan to declare that Othel- 
Jo is but the herald and harbinger of. a dramatic per- 
sonage, greater, in our deliberate opinion, than the 
valiant Moor himself. Port Folie. 
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For the Literary Miscellany. 


Mr. EnpitTor, 

If you will insert the following Essay in your useful 
publication, you will oblige a friend and subscri- 
ber, who will, from time to time, contribute the 
effusions of his feeble genius, towards the support 
of your MisceLiany; which, if properly conduct- 
ed, will be the only vehicle of instruction and amuse- 
ment in this city. — 


ESSAY....NO. I. 


ON FRIENDSHIP. 


eesee 


From Friendship which outlives my former themes, 
Glorious survivor of old Time and Death: 

From Friendship thus that flow’r of Heav’nly seed, 

The wise extract earth’s hyblean bliss. 

Superior wisdom crown’d with smiling joy; 

For joy, from Friendship born, abounds in smiles, 

O store it in the soul’s most golden cell! YOUNG. 


FRIENDSHIP is an ingrafted principle ; it takes 
deep root in the breast of its adherents, and consti- 
tutes our social comfort; it lightens our burden in 
the hour of affliction, and is a balm to the distemper- 
ed mind. Its influence is guided by the dictates of 
virtue. Its motives are pure as ‘ the fair form of 
truth’ It is founded on the firm basis of honour, 
and its most prominent feature is ‘ disinterestedness.” 
When the will doth not acquiesce with the cause, it 
becomes a drudgery. It is observable that the ties 
of nature or consanguinity do not create this princi- 
ple; on the contrary, nature seldom interferes. 

Friendship is a principle in itself noble ; the effects 
therefore must of course be same, Where views 
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of interest interfere, the nobleness of the principle 
must be void, and the effects also. I have before ob- 
served, that disinterested motives are a necessary 
evidence of real friendship. It is therefore palpable 
that where the motives are not pure, friendship can- 
not exist. When fortune smiles, friendship is al- 
ways at command. When honour bestows its laurels, 
this principle is always inherited ; but, when fortune 
frowns, affliction threatens, and calamity impends, 
where are these boasted friends? Then is the test— 
He only, who is a friend in time of distress, deserves 
the name. Affluence will always command friends ; 
but the criterion to judge by, isin adversity, and 
then only. 

The friendship of the world in general, if it deserve 
the name, is merely professional : The wealthy cour- 
tier makes promises to his poor dependents, which he 
li never means to fulfil: The man whose standing in 
ie life is not above mediocrity, makes professions of the 

"' sincerest friendship to his superior in fortune; but 
when the exalted party, by adverse circumstances is 
driven to the greatest extremity of poverty, he calls 
on this sincere friend for some relief or comfort, when 
he is only treated with the most poignant disdain.— 
Such is the general effect of human friendship—it 
glitters in the view, but vanishes in the proof. How 
fleeting are all our enjoyments ; how unsolid all our 
comforts. 

It is evident, that without a similarity of sentiment, 
there can be no real friendship—but this is not the 
only qualification that is necessary, though similarity 
of sentiment be subservient to friendship, it cannot 
constitute it : where the will is not in full and com- 
plete acquiescence, friendship never can attain per- 
fection. Notwithstanding the refinement of manners, 
which at present exist in polite circles, self-interest 
will still be the ruling principle. 

There are many who are willing to assist others, if 
they can do it without injury to themselves; but should 
such assistance prove difficult in the attainment, or 
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be attended with any degree of trouble, without in- 
terfering with the concerne of the other, any further 
than regards such difficulty or trouble, this fair-weather 
friend would ‘ be happy to serve the poor fellow, but 
really he could not attend to it, or he must call some 
other time.” 

Such is the result of this kind of friendship. But 
where friendship truly exists, it produces an unifor- 
mity of conduct, actuated by the most honourable 
motives, and founded on the purest intentions: In 
such case it is a blessing—but the duration of the 
firmest friendship is short; the parties cannot be 
always bound together ; a parting at some time of life 
must take place, either by death or other unavoidable 
circumstances ; therefore, like ‘all sublunary bless- 
ings, it is precarious, and is only a pleasing delusion 
while it lasts, and a source of never ending regret 
when gone, JOSEPHUS. 



























BEAUTIES OF THE DRAMA. 


FROM THE SCHOOL OF REFORM. 






Lord Avondale. Comer hither—How is this, Ro- 
bert? When I left England you were a youth, whose 
example was pointed out as an object of imitation— 
your morals were pure, your industry exemplary— 
how is it then that I now see you an abandoned out- 
cast ? 

Tyke. Ah, sur, it was all along we’ you. 

Lord A. Me! was not my bounty ample? Did I 
not give you independence ? 

Tyke. Ah, that was it—when you sent me that 
little child to take care on— 

Lord A. Hush! ' 

Tyke. Well, well;—and that big lump of money ! 
you see, as I had not worked for it, it made me quite 
fidgetty; I always had ~ hand in my pocket scrum- 
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melling it about like—so, as all Yorkshire lads like 
galloping horses, 1 bought one, and took’t to races, 
up at our couury side—and, ecod ! I pulled stuff 
into my hat as clean as nine-pence. Oh, ho! says], 
Pli make short work o’this; Pll go to Newmarket, 
where the lords do bring their cattle and settle mat- 
ters ina hurry. So 1 went, and mighty pleased I 
was , for the jockey lords called me Squire, you see 
and clapping me on the back, in this manner, says, 
Squire, your horse will beat every thing ! 

Lord A. Indeed! 

Tyke. Yes, yes—that was pleasant enough ; but, 
unluckily the jockey lords told me a damned heap 
o’lies; for ma horse always came in /ag-last—Then 
they told ma to hedge; but it was not the hedging 
Ihad been used to, and somehow I got intid ditch 


like. So what with that and playing cards at Lamde | 


skinnings (for, bless you, I could not eatch them at 
Snitchums) I was— 

Lord A. Ruined. 

Tyke. Yes ; as jockey lords said—completely clean- 
ed out. 

Lerd A. Did you not return to honest labour ? 

Tyke. Oh, no, I could not—my hands had got soft 
and smooth, and I had a ring girt about my finger :-— 
no, I could not take to work— 

Loré A. Go on. 

Tyke. Why, as E could stay there no longer, I 
thought it would not be a bad plan to go away—so I 
went intid stable, and, would you believe it ? the horse 
that beat mine sometimes, coax’d, and contrived to 
get me on his back like—and, ecod! gallopped off 
wi’ me a matter of a hundred miles. I thought ne 
more about it myself— 

Jord A. But they did. 

Tyke. Yes, dom them, and were very cross indeed ; 
for they put me intid castle, and tried me at sizes. 

Lord A. What could you say to avert your fate ? 

Tyke. Why, I told the judge—says I, my lord, E 
you'll excuse my not being used to this kind of 
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takle—exchange is no robbery—mistakes of this kind 
will happen—but I assure you, I’ve kept the best of 
company we’ jockey lords, and such hke as yourself. 
So they ali smiled, as much as to say he’s one of us 
jike—and I thought all was right enough: bui the 
judge puts him on a black cap, and, without saying 
wit!) your leave, or any thing, orders me to be hang- 
ed !-— 

Lord A. Poor wretch! 

Tyke. Don’t you be frightened ; they did not hang 
ma’ mum—dont’e believe that;—-no, bless you, they 
sent ma’ to Botany Bay for fourteen years. 

Lord A. Where [hope you remained, resigned to 
your fate. 

Tyke. Oh! quite resigned—for I could not get 
away :—I dare say I tried a hundred times. 

Lord A. Why did not I know this Had you sent 
to my house— 

Tyke. I did send to your house. 

Lord A Weil! 

Tyke. Why, they wrote word, I think, that you 
had been called up to tother house—but then I did 
not know where that was—and that you was sent 
abroad by government :—I was sorry to hear that, 
because 1 knew what that was by myself like—not 
that it surprised me, because I heard of your always 
being at Cockpit, and I guessed what that would 
end in. 

Lord A. Pshaw'!—Come hither; tell me—I dread 
to ask it—that child—where—hush! we are inter- 
rupted—retire into that room. 


e* 0@ 8©@8 @ 02 BV @ O86 868 8 eS 


Lord A. Uhave received information that alarms-~ 
distracts me —Come near—that boy—(what a ques- 
tion for a parent !)—does he survive ? 

Tyke. idon’t know. 

Lord A. Not know? 

Tyke. No. 
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Lord A. Where did you leave him ? 
Tyke. Where did I leave him? Why—Come, come, 
talk of something else. ( Seems disturbed.) 

Lord A. Impossible !—Have you to human being 
ever told from whom you received that child? 

Tyke. No. 

Lord A. Then my secret’s safe. 

Tyke. V’ve said so. 

Lord A. Why that frown? What! not even to your 
father ? 

Tyke. Who! ( Starts.) 

Lord A. What agitates you ?—You had a father. 

Tyke. Had a father! be quiet, be quiet. ( Walks 
about greatly agitated.) 

Lord A. By the name of him who indignantly looks 
down on us, tell me— 

Tyke. ( Striking his forehead.) Say no more about 
that, and you shall hear all. Yes, I had a father; 
and when he heard of my disgrace, the old man walk- 
ed we’ heavy heart I warrant, all the way tid’ jail 
to see me; and he prayed up to heaven for me— 
( Pointing but not daring to look up_)—just the same 
as if J had still been the pride of his heart like.— 
( Speaks with difficulty, and sighs heavily.) 

Lord A. Proceed. 

Tyke. Presently, 

Lord A. Did you ef 

Tyke. \ did. . > 4.33 

Lord A. Do not pati¥’—you rack me. 

Tyke. Rack you !—well, you shall hear the end 
out. I meant to tell father all about the child; but, 
when parting came, old man could not speak ; and I 
could not speak ;—well, they put me on board a ship, 
and I saw father kneeling on the shore with the child 
in his arms.— 

Lard A. Go on. 

Tyke. *Tis soon said—( Collecting his fortitude )— 
When the signal gun for sailing was fired, I saw my 
old father drop down dead—and somebody took up 
child and carried it away. I felt a kind of dizziness; 


ist the child to his care ? 
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my eyes flashed fire, the blood gushed out of my 
mouth—I saw no more.—( Sinks exhausted into -@ 
chair. 

pied A. Horrible !—What ! record a father’s death 
without a tear? 

Tyke. Tear! do you think a villain. who has a fa- 
ther’s death to answer for can cry ’—No, no, I feel a 
pack of dogs worrying my heart, and my eyes on fire 
—but I can’t cry —(.1 vacant stare of horror _) 

Lerd A. And is this desolation my work? Oh, re- 
pent, repent ! 

Tyke (Starting up.) For what! is not father 
dead ?—a’n’t I a thief—curgsed—hated—hunted i» 
Why should I be afraid of the devil? don’t I feel him 
here ? My mouth’s parched— 

Lord A. Within is wine. 

Tye. Brandy, brandy! 

ae A. Compose yourself—follow me—you want 
sleep. 

Tyke. Sleep, ha, ha! under thesod I may. ( Points 
down and greans heavily.) ‘ 

[ Exit, following Lord Avondale. 
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SPORTING INTELLIGENCE. 


LONDON, JANUARY 31. 
BOXING, &c. 


A most sanguinary battle, for 100 guineas, and a 
subscription purse of twenty, in imitation of the Lon- 
don amateurs, was fought on Monday in the presence 
of an immense concourse of spectators, at Hazely 
common, Hants, between an Oxfordshire man, of 
the name of Woodcock, and a professional bruizer of 
fame, in the county of Somerset, of the name of Tring, 
who was backed by the Fas captain Hicks. In 
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the first round, which lasted four minutes, Tring was 
knocked down after a dreadful conflict, and the two 
subsequent rounds were as courageously maintained, 
with reciprocal advantage. In the fourth round both 
combatants were blind, and they fought in that state 
twenty minutes, when Tring got a broken jaw, and 
was beaten nearly lifeless. 


i 


A FATAL pugilistic contest took place on Wednes- 
day se’nnight, at Rollestone, near Burton upon Trent, 
in the county of Stafford. On the preceding evening 
Charles Beale, a farmer, from Strenton, and Stringer 
Tonks, a basket maker, of Repton, having quarrelled, 
agreed to meet the next day at Roller to decide 
their dispute. The constable of the parish was pre- 
sent as stake-holder! The combatants fought with a 
determination and courage seldom witnessed, until 
the 31st round, when Tonks struck Beale a dreadful 
blow under the ear, and death terminated the fight. 


ee 


Tue amateurs of pugilism mustered in full strength 
yesterday, at St. George’s row, Paddington, where 
two battles took place for 40 guineas each, with an 
addition of subscription purses. The candidates who 
first set to, were Spicer, a coaster-monger, one of Ca- 
leb Baldwin’s pupils, and aten stone Biack of report- 
ed courage. Caleb Baldwin seconded Spicer, and 
Richmond did the same by the Black. In the first 
round the Black nearly closed his adversary’s eyes, 
but he had strength against’him, and it prevailed 
after a battle of half an hour, with a great deal of 
punishment on both sides. 


+e 


A srconp battle took place betwixt two veterans, 
Cottrell having fought twenty-six battles, and never 
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was beaten but by Horton, who was beaten by Crib; 
and Maddox has fought even oftener, and in his best 
‘days stood high on the list. This battle lasted 35 
minutes, during which the combatants were fully em- 
ployed. Maddox pursued his system of going in and 
milling, and Cottrell retreated and hit with both 
hands, with considerable force; Maddox was com- 
pelled to give in by loss of strength. 


REVIEW 
OF LATE PUBLICATIONS. 


% 
Crabbe’s Borough, lately frublished by Brad- 
ford and Inskeep, Philadelphia, and Inskeeft 
and Bradford, New-York, \ vol. 8vo. 1811. 


WE regret that our limits are so small this 
month, as not to permit us to.enter as largely 
as we would wish, on the merits of this work. 
We shall, therefore, content ourselves, in 
making an abstract from the Quarterly Re- 
view. ‘Thus to pourtray the latent beauty 
of his character, thus to stamp the image of 
his immortal mind,” thus to exhibit to public 
view “the personal excellence of an indivi- 
dual, who displayed a rare assemblage of the 
qualities that excite the admiration and love of 
the enlightened mind, with those that extort the 
confidence of the cautious, and the respect of 
the prudent; qualities, supported by that in- 
corruptible integrity, and graced by those en- 
dearing affections that magnetized the yery 














































































































































Strand; but the boisterousness of the sea pre- 
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heart of every generous and ingenious spirit, 
who was fortunate enough to be placed, even 
casually, within the sphere of their attraction.” 
Mr. Crabbe has gathered unfading laurels 
from the fruits of his incomparable genius, 
which evinces to us that a man of such rare ta- 
lents will find that support from an enlight- 
ened community which they so richly merit. 
A prospect of the ocean inspires Mr. Crabbe 
with congenial sublimity. The * Winter 
Storm’ is detailed with a masterly and inte- 


,resting exactness. This is the opening of it. 


* All where the eye delights, yet dreads to roam, 
The breaking Billows cast the flying Foam 
Upon the Billows rising—all the Deep 
Is restless change ; the Waves so swell’d and steep, 
Breaking and sinking, and the sunken swells, 3 
Nor one, one moment in its station dwells ; 
But nearer Land you may the Billows trace, 
As if contending in their watery chace ; 
May watch the mightiest till the shoal they reach, 
Then break and hurry to their utmost stretch ; 
Curl’d as they come, they strike with furious force, 
And then reflowing, take their grating course, __ 
Raking the rounded Flints, which ages past 
Roll’d by theirrage, and shall toages last.’—pp. 10—11, 


The various movements of the sea-birds, 
and the shutting in of darkness, are then de- 
scribed. The signals of distress are heard, 


© Yes, ’tis a driven vessel. I discern 
Lights, signs of terror, gleaming from the stern :? 


The inhabitants of the Borough crowd tothe 
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cludes all possibility of affording assistance to 
the crew of the distressed vessel. ‘ Yet,’ ob- 
seryes the poet, in lines of dreadful meaning, 


‘Yet may they view those lights upon the beach, 
Which yield them hope, whom help can never reach,’ 


The sudden appearance of the moon; bbreak- 
ing at such a moment from a cloud, over the 
tempestuous waste is superlatively described. 


‘From parting clouds the Moon her radiance throws 
a the wild waves and allthe danger shows ; 

But shews them beaming in her shining vest, 
Terrific splendour! gloom in glory drest ! 
‘This for a moment, and then clouds again, 
Hide ev’ry beam, and fear and darkness reign.’ 

pp. 12—13. 

The imposing tumult of these scenes scarcely 
permits us to remark how finely in these pas- 
sages the grandeur of the subject is supported 
by that of the verse. ines: a 

We have. already adverted to the talent ~ 
which Mr. Crabbe possesses of de ineating mp 
despair. That talent he has in this work ex- | 
ercised with a daring prodigality. There 
are no less than three very prominent repre- 
sentations of this kind ; distinguished indeed 
from each other by varieties of circumstance 
and crime, but all bearing marks of the same 
dark and terrible pencil. 

The first instance is that of a parish. clerk, 
a man strictly but ostentatiously virtuous ; 
who is at length seized with a spirit of avarice, 
which leads him to secure to himself a part of 
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the sacramental collections. After a course 
of successful villany, he is detected; and the 


disgrace, awakening remorse, drives him to 
melancholy. 











* In each lone place, dejected and dismay’d, 
‘ir rinking from view, his wasting Form he laid ; 
j)\| | &= @Qnto the restless Sea or roaring Wind, 
Hy | Gave the strong Yearningss of a ruin’d Mind : 
Hed On the broad Beach, the silent Summer-day, 
ii Stretch’d on some Wreck, he wore his life away ; 
Or where the River mingles with the Sea, 























| Or on the Mud-bank by the Elder-tree, 

‘ae Or by the bounding Marsh-dyke, there was he: 
Hi And when unable to forsake the Town, 

HE) In the blind Courts he sate desponding down— 
Always alone; then feebly would he crawl 

The Church-way Walk, and lean upon the Wall’ 


| pp. 264—265. 
} To this may be opposed the representation 
| of the feelings of one who, at an advanced age, 
| » became a libertine, but was finally deserted by 


ne ee 
» the world, and reduced to poverty. 
































~~ And now we saw him on the Beach reclin’d, 
© Orcauseless walking in the wintry Wind ; 
“And when it rais’d a loud and angry Sea, 
He stood and gaz’d, in wretched reverie : 
He heeded not the Frost, the Rain, the Snow, 
Close by the Sea he walk’d alone and slow: 
Sometimes his Frame through many an hour he spread 
Upon a fomb.Stone, moveless as the dead ; 
And was there found a sad and silent place, 
There would he creep with slow and measur’d pace ; 
Then would he wander by the River side, 
And fix his eyes upon the falling Tide ; 
The deep dry Ditch, the Rushes in the Fen, 
And mossy Crag-Pits were his Lodgings then: 
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There, to his discontented Thoughts a prey, 
The melancholy mortal pin’d away’—p_ 292. 


The third victim is of a quite distinct cha- 
racter. ‘* The mind here exhibited,’ says our 
author in his preface, ‘is one untouched by 
pity, unstung by remorse, and uncorrected by 
shame: yetis this hardihood of temper and it 
spirit broken by want, disease, solitude and = 9 |/ 
disappointment, and he becomes the victim of 
a distempered and horror-stricken fancy.’— 
Preface, p. 34. 

His fate is thus depicted— 


‘ When tides were neap, and in the sultry day, 
Through the tall bounding Mud.banks made their way, 
Which on each side rose swelling, and below 
The dark warm Flood ran silently and slow; i 
There anchoring, Veter chose from man to hide, 
There hang his Head, and view the lazy Fide 
In its hot simy Channel at | glide ; é 
Where the small Eels that left the deeper way 
For the warm Shore, within the Shallows play ; ; it 
Where gaping Muscles, left upon the Mud, a es 4 
Slope their Slow passage to the Fallen Flood ~~ - 
Here dull and lifeless he’d lie down and trace . ee 
How side-long Crabs had scrawled their crooked race; 

Or sadly listen to the tuneless cry Sy 
Of fishin;; Gud/ or clanging Golden-Eye : 
What time the Sea-Birds to the Marsh would come, 17 
And the loud Bittern, from the Bull-rush home, hh 
Gave from the Salt-ditch side the bellowing Boom : 

He nurst the Feelings these dull scenes produce, 
And lov’d to stop beside the opening Sluice ; 

Where the small stream, confin’d in narrow bound, 
Ran with a dull, unvaried, sad’ning sound ; 

Where all presented to the Eye or Ear, 

Oppress’d the Soul with Misery, Grief, and Fear.” 
PP 305, 806. 
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‘Cold nervous Tremblings shook his sturdy Frame, 
And strange Disease—he could’nt say the name ; 
Wild were his dreams, and oft he rose in fright, 
Wak’d by his view of Horrors in the Night,— 

Horrors that would the sternest Minds amaze, 
Horrors that Demons might be proud to raise : 

And though he felt forsaken, griev’d at heart, 

To think he liv’d from all mankind apart ; g 


Ye _— approach’d, in terrors he would start. 
ote p- 307. 


Amid the ravings of this miserable being, 
he tells of his having seen the spectres of 
those whom he had murdered. 


* « >Twas one hot Noon, all silent, still, serene, 
* No living Being had I lately seen ; 
*‘ | paddled up and down and dipt my Net, 

#* But (such his pleasure) I could nothing get,— 
** A Father’s pleasure; when his Toil was done, 
* To plague and torture thus an only Son ; 

** And so I sat and look’d upon the Stream, 
“ How it ran on, and felt as in a Dream: 
' “But dream it was not; No!—I fix’d my Eyes 

. On the mild Stream, and saw the Spirits rise ; 
© “1 saw my Father on the Water stand, 

“Bnd hold a thin pale Boy in either hand ; 

And there they glided ghastly on the top 
“* Of the salt Flood, and never touched a drop : 

** 1 would have struck them, but they knew th’ intent, 
‘* And smil’d upon the Oar, and down they went. 


« * Now, from that day, whenever I began 
“* To dip my Net, there stood the hard old Man— 
‘* He and those Boys: I humbled me and pray’d 
“‘ They would be gone ;—they heeded not, but stay’d: 
‘* Nor could I turn, nor would the Boat go by, 
‘** But gazing on the Spirits, there was I; g 


‘* They bade me leap to death, but I was loth to die: 
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‘** And every day, as sure as day arose, 
«‘ Would these three Spirits meet me ere the close ; 
“To hear and mark them daily was my doom, 
“ And * Come,’ they said, with weak, sad voices, 
* * come.’ 
“ To row away with all my strength I try’d. 
“‘ But there were they, hard by me in the Tide, E f 
“ The three unbodied Forms—and “ Come,” still 
** € come,’ they cried.”—pp. 310—311.. 5 — 
a} vs 
From the sequel of this tale we shrink with 
horror, and hastem to relieve our are ane 
by a glimpse of fairer visions. tye 
We have before maintained the possibility 
of finding interesting objects of contempiation 
in a cottage, and are happy to be furnished 
with an illustration of our remarks in the fol- 


lowing delightful family group : 


* Much would it please you, sometimes to explore %% 


The peaceful Dwellings of our Borough Poor ; 
To view a Sailor just return’d from Sea, 
His Wife beside; a Child on either Knee, 
And others crowding near, that none may lose 
The smallest Portion of the welcome. News ; Pe ee 
What Dangers past, “‘ when Seas ran Mountains high, _ i ve 
““ When Tempests rav’d, and Horrors veil’d the Skys 
“ When Prudence fail’e, when Courage grew dis- 

“ may "d, ae 
** When the Strong fainted, and the Wicked pray’d,— 
* Then in the yawning Gulph far down we drove, 
* And gaz’d upon the billowy Mount above: 
** Till up that Mountain, swinging with the Gale, 
** We view’d the horrors of the watery Vale.” ? 


‘ The trembling Children look with stenmmeey*: 
And panting, sob involuntary Sighs : : 
Soft Sleep awhile his torpid touch delays, Ri 
And all is Joy and Piety and Praise.’—p. 143. 
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In some of Mr. Crabbe’s graver descrip- 
tions, there is atone of chaste and unambitious 
serenity, which has a. powerful influence on 
the heart, and affects it like the quiet glow of 
a mild evening. 

Thus in the character of Fusebius— 











**Tis thine to wait on Woe! to soothe! to heal! 
‘Learning social, and polite with Zeal : 

In thy pure Breast, although the Passions dwell, 

They’re train’d by Virtue and n@ more rebel ; 

But haye so long been active on her side, 

‘That Passion now might be itself the Guide. 


‘ Law, Conscience, Honour, all obey’d ; all give 

Th’ approving voice, and make it bliss to live : 
While Faith, when Life can nothing more supply, 

Shall strengthen Hope and make it bliss to die.’ 

g p- 228. 

© Meek as the poorest Publican is he, 

And strict as lives the straitest Pharisee ; 

Of both, in him unite the better part, 

‘The blameless Conduct and the humble Heart.’—ibid. 



























In reading of the passions of Eusebius ha- 
bitually rallying on the side of virtue, we are 
forcibly reminded of one of the sublimest traits 
in modern writing. It is the circumstance 
of the dying missionary in ‘ Elizabeth,’ who 
spends his last breath in prayer, not for him- 
self, but for his orphan charge. 

Largely as we have already quoted from 
our author, we must bespeak the attention of 
our readers for one more narrative, with which 
we shall close our extracts.—Longinus some- 
where mentions that it was a question among 
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the critics of his age whether the sublime 
could be produced by tenderness. If this 
question had not been already determined, the 3 
following history would have gone far to bring 
it to a decision : 








‘Yes! there are real Mourners—I have seen 

A fair, sad Girl, mild, suffering, and serene; ; 

Attention (through the day) her duties claim’d, é 

And to be useful as resign’d she aim’d ; 

Neatly she drest, nor vainly seem’d t’ expect . 

Pity for grief, or pardon for neglect ; | 

But when her wearied Parents sunk to sleep, al 

She sought her place to meditate and weep : 

Then to her mind was all the past display’d, | 

That faithful Memory brings to Sorrow’s aid : ' 

For then she thought on one regretted Youth, | 

Her tender trust, and his unquestion’d truth ; 

In ev’ry place she wander’d, where they’d been, 

And sadly-sacred held the parting scene ; 4 

Where last for Sea he took his leave—that place 

With double interest would she nightly trace : 

For long the Courtship was, and he would say, 

Each time he sail’d—* This once, and then the day ;” 

Yet prudence tarried, but when last he went, ; 

He drew from pitying Love a full consent. “gy 
¥ 

































‘ Happy he sail’d, and great the care she took, 
That he should softly sleep, and smartly look ; 

White was his better linen, and his check | 
Was made more trim than any on the deck ; | 
And every comfort Men at Sea can know, ae ’ 
Was her’s to buy, to make, and to bestow : - 7 
‘| 

N 

4 

| 

} 









For he to Greenland sail’d, and much she told, 
How he should guard against the climate’s cold ; 
Yet saw not danger ; dangers he’d withstood, 
Nor could she trace the Fever in his blood : 

His Messmates smil’d at flushings in his cheek, 
And he too smil’d, but seldom would he speak ; 
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For now he found the danger, felt the pain, 
With grieveus symptoms he could not explain ; 
Hope was awaken’d, as for home he sail’d, 

But quickly sank, and never more prevail’d. 


‘ He call’d his friend, and prefac’d with a sigh 
A Lover’s message—“ Thomas, I must die : 
‘Would I could see my Sadly, and could rest 
“« My throbbing temples on her faithful breast, 
“ And gazing go !—if not, this trifle take, 

** And say till death I wore it for her sake ; 

** Yes! I must die—blow on, sweet breeze, blow on! 
‘“* Give me one look, before imy life be gone, 

““Oh! give me that, and let me not despair, 

** One last fond look—and now repeat the prayer.”’ 











‘ He had his wish, had more; I will not paint 
The Lover’s meeting: she beheld him faint,— 
With tender fears, she took a nearer view, 
Her terrors doubling as her hopes withdrew ; 
He tried to smile, and, half succeeding, said, 
“Yes! I must die,” and hope for ever fied. 



















* Still long she nurs’d him ; tender thoughts mean- 

time 
Werte interchang’d and hopes and views sublime. 
‘To her he came to die, and every da 

She took some portion of the dread away ; 
With him she pray’d, to him his Bible read, 
Sooth’d the faint heart, and held the aching head : 
She came with smiles the hour of pain to cheer ; 
Apart she sigh’d ; alone, she shed the tear ; 

| , as if breaking from a cloud, she gave 
light, and gilt the prospect ‘of the grave. 


‘ One day he lighter seem’d, and they forgot 
The care, the dread, the anguish of their lot ; 
“They spoke with cheerfulness, and seem’d to think, 
‘Yet said not so—* perhaps he will not sink ;” 


oc brightness in his look appear’d, 


sudden vigour in his voice was was heard ;—- 
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She had been reading in the Book of Prayer, 

And led him forth, and plac’d*him in his chair ; 
Lively he seem’d, and spoke of all he knew, 

The fmendly many, and the favourite few ; 

Nor one that day did he to mind recall, 

But she has treasur’d, and she loves them all; 
When in her way she meets them, they appear 
Peculiar people—death has made them dear. , 
He nam’d his Friend, but then his hand she prest, 
And fondly whisper d, “ Thou must go to rest ;” 
“I go,” he said, but as he spoke, she found 

His hiand more cold, and fluttering was the sound; 
Then gaz’d affrighten’d ; but she caught a last, 

A dying look of love, and all was past! _ 


* She plac’d a decent Stone his Grave above, 
Neatly engrav’d—an offering of her Love ; 
For thai she wrought, for that forsook her bed, 
Awake alike to Duty and the Dead ; 
She would have griev’d, had Friends presum’d to spare 
The least assistance—’twas her proper care. 


‘ Here will she come and on the Grave will sit, 
Folding her arms, in long abstracted fit ; 
But if Observer pass, will take her round, 
And careless seem, for she would not be found ; 
Then go again, and thus her hour employ, 
While Visions please her, and while Woes destroy.’ 
pp. 23—27. 

Why is the harp that can utter such war- 
blings ever tuned to other notes than those of 
love and tenderness ? 

We could prolong our extracts, and should 
be happy to adorn our pages with the account 
of the * water party,’ the ‘alms-house,’ the 
‘highwayman’s dream,’ and some select 
sketches of character. But it is time to draw 
to aclose ; and we sha!l content ourselyes with 
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For now he found the danger, felt the pain, 
With grievous symptoms he could not explain ; 
Hope was awaken’d, as for home he sail’d, 

But quickly sank, and never more prevail’d. 


* He call’d his friend, and prefac’d with a sigh 
“A Lover’s message—* "Thomas, I must die: 
“Would I could see my Sadly, and could rest 
** My throbbing temples on her faithful breast, 
“ And gazing go !—aif not, this trifle take, 

** And say till death I wore it for her sake ; 

** Yes! I must die—blow on, sweet breeze, blow on! 
‘“* Give me one look, before my life be gone, 
““Oh! give me that, and let me not despair, 

“* One last fond look—and now repeat the prayer.” 

























‘ He had his wish, had more ; I will not paint 
The Lover’s meeting: she beheld him faint,— 
With tender fears, she took a nearer view, 
Her terrors doubling as her hopes withdrew ; 
He tried to smile, and, half succeeding, said, 
“Yes! I must die,” and hope for ever fled. 


* Still long she nurs’d him ; tender thoughts mean- 
time 
Werte interchang’d and hopes and views sublime. 
6 her he came to die, and every da 
he took some portion of the dread away ; 

“With him she pray’d, to him his Bible read, 
Sooth’d the faint heart, and held the aching head : 
She came with smiles the hour of pain to cheer ; 
Apart she sigh’d ; alone, she shed the tear ; 

, as if breaking from a cloud, she gave 
light, and gilt the prospect ‘of the grave. 











* One day he lighter seem’d, and they forgot 
'_. The care, the dread, the anguish of their lot ; 
i) ‘They spoke with cheerfulness, and seem’d to ‘think, 
ue ) Yet said not so—* perhaps he will not sink ;’ 
re) Hy Asses brightness in his look appear’d, 
Wi) =A sudden vigour in his yoice was was heard ;— 
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she had been reading in the Book of Prayer, 
And led him forth, and plac’@him in his chair ; 
Lively he seem’d, and spoke of all he knew, 
The frendly many, and the favourite few ; 
Nor one that day did he to mind recall, 
But she has treasur’d, and she loves them all; 
When in her way she meets them, they appear 
Peculiar people—death has made them dear. | 
He nam’d his Friend, but then his hand she prest, 
And fondly whisper d, “ Thou must go to rest ;” 
“1 go,” he said, bit as he spoke, she found 
His hand more cold, and fluttering Was the sound; 
Then gaz’d affrighten’d ; but she caught a last, 
A dying look of love, and all was past! 

* She plac’d a decent Stone his Grave above, 
Neatly engrav’d—an offering of her Love ; 
For that she wrought, for that forsook her bed, 
Awake alike to Duty and the Dead ; 


She would have griev’d, had Friends presum’d to spare 
The least assistance—’twas her proper care. 


© Here will she come and on the Grave will sit, 
Folding her arms, in long abstracted fit ; 
But if Observer pass, will take her round, 
And careless seem, for she would not be found ; 
Then go again, and thus her hour employ, 
While Visions please her, and while Woes destroy.’ 
pp- 23—27. 

Why is the harp that can utter such war- 
blings ever tuned to other notes than those of 
love and tenderness ? 

We could prolong our extracts, and should 
be happy to adorn our pages with the account 
of the ‘ water party,’ the ‘alms-house,’ the 
‘highwayman’s dream,’ and some select 
sketches of character. But it is time to draw 
to aclose ; and we shall content ourselyes with 
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Ar amarket town in Lancaster, England, a few 
sons of the cleaver were lately amusing themselves 
and their friends, at a bull-bait; when a preacher be- 
longing to the order of fanatics, placing himself on an 
adjoining eminence, commonly known by the name 
of a horse-block, very commendably undertook to di- 
vert their attention from the scene of barbarism by an 
audible as well as laudable harangue ; part of which 
run thus :—* Turn, my friends, from baiting that poor 
bull, and join me in baiting Beelzebub ; he who has so 
ofien tied you to the stake of your sins ;—do but 
therefore unite with me, and I, your faithful dog, 
will pin the devil till he roars.”’—The gent/emen of the 
ring, we are sorry to add, relished the doctrine so 
well that they promoted the preacher, by transferring 
him from the horse-b/ock to the duli’s back. On this 
moving pulpit, he was carried round the vicinity of 
the place, for the space of half an hour, during which 
his ejaculations were, for the first time, directed de- 
fow, fervently and vociferously praying his greasy 

Friends to remove him from so honourable an exalta- 
tion. 

—— 


Kinc James I. mounting a horse that was unruly, 
cried, “ The deel tak my saul, sirrah, and ye be na 
quiet I'll send ye to the five hundred kings in the 
house o’ commons. They’ll sune tame ye.” 


+ ee 


A SMALL boy went into a navy yard, in Philadelphia, 
some time since, to pick up some chips. A certain 
naval captain, passing by at the moment, bravely 
wrested the basket from the boy, thundering curses 
in his ears. The boy, looking at him with disdain, 
exclaimed, “keep it sir, keep it—it is the only prize 
you ever took.” 











